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Comp ound for | 
SIZING COTTON 
YARNS 
CHARLOTTE. WN. Laying the Fibre, 
LARK |. Strengthening the Yarn, 
and making a Smooth 


Does What its Running Warp Thread 
.’? | Hawley’s Laboratories, Inc. 


Laboratories and Works, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘ft Over 400,000 Northrop Looms 
‘ Are in operation in the Textile Mills of America. 


Have you asked yourself 

Why? 
Or how they might help you in the present industrial 
situation? 


Let’s Talk It Over. 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hs : Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusette 
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Five Men and a Hand- One Man and a Yale 


Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Block 
oe on a I beam trolley. 


ND the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 


up less working space, and do it 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand — 
hoist. 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase a 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


1 | Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


same work in the Safest Way, take Graton & Knight 
quicker. Leather Belting 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 


Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings . 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


"Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


nd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


Milford. Mass. 
Southern Office | Greenville ae 


| 
HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY } 
| 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 


Opening 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Drawing Framse 


Conveying | Roving Frames | 


Distributing 


Picking 


Spinning Frames 


Revolving Flat Cards Spoelers 
Sliver Lap achines Twisters 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 


Quillers 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 


Combing Machines 


COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers 
Pickers 


Willows 
Card Feeds 


Revolving Flat Cards 

Derby Doublers 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 


Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Frames 


© 
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3 = MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE MASS. U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
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The new Butterworth Universal Tenter 


makes possible a variety of finishes 


One of the finishes permitted is an exact duplication of Swiss Organdie. This is 
accomplished by a mechanical “hand swing,” the swing motion taking place while 
the tenter chain is stationary. | 


From this it ean be seen that the vibratory action is entirely independent of the 
tenter chain. As a matter of fact within certain limits any number of “breaks” 
per minute can be had regardless of the yard speed per minute. 


The new Universal Tenter is entirely push button controlled, there being control 
stations at each end of the machines. 


“Better Tentering” is our booklet describing the new Uhiversal Tenter. We will 
be glad to send a copy promptly. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Providence Office 
Turks Head Building 


Canadian Representative 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 


W. J. Westaway Co. Greenville, 8. C., Office: Woodside Building 
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Ball Bearings on Size Rolls 


Being Non-Wearing Prevent Sizing Leakage 


HE heat of the sizing makes it 

extremely difficult to keep sleeve types 
of bearings on the size rolls properly 
lubricated. Asa result they wear rapidly, 
placing the weight of the size rolls upon 
stuffing boxes which in turn wear rapidly 
and permit the sizing to leak out. 


On the other hand Skayef self-aligning 
ball bearings on size rolls are easily lubri- 
cated and being non-wearing keep the roll 
in the center of the stuffing box, relieving 
it of any load so that there is no wear and 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 


consequently no leakage of the sizing. 


As a result bearing adjustments and 
renewals and stuffing box repairs are 
unnecessary, the only attention required 
being an occasional lubrication. 


Because of their cleanliness, freedom - 


from constant attention and their power- 
saving and non-wearing features, ball 
bearings are invariably preferred by 
experienced users on textile machinery 
of all kinds. May our engineers submit 
recommendations? 


 SKAYEF 


BALL 


BEARINGS 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principh 
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The Strategic Position 


of Our Southern Plant 


G Alt is the starting-point in the 
manufacture of all Mathieson 
Chemicals and enormous quantities 
are required. The great salt de- 
posits at Saltville, Va., determined 
| the selection of that site for our 
Southern plant over thirty years 

These deposits have been worked . 
since Colonial days and occupy a 
prominent place in the pages o 
American History. 
Saltville is located on the Norfolk & Western Our Saltville plant is the logical 
Railway, 37 miles from the line of the Southern souree of supply for all Southern 
Railway at Bristol, Va.-Tenn. consumers of Soda Products. We 
For all points in the South, freight differen- serve you direct from the works in 
: tials are overwhelmingly in our favor over any both earload and less-than-carload 


KY. 
Louisville 


~~ TENN. 
Nashville © Knoxvite 
hattanooga./ 
Memphis. 
Miss. | ALA. \ GA- 


@Ccharlotte 

Columba 
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other plant manufacturing soda products. | quantities. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 43 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


| PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
| PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Bicarbonate of Soda Sesquicarbonate of Sod 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 
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Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Mills that make these ‘spools standard equipment eliminate spool and 


yarn wastage—increase production and profits. 
The heads of Lestershires are made from pure rag fibre vulcanized to 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


indestructible hardness—permanently fastened to barrels of Rock Maple 
by seasoned dogwood bushings and a patented wedging process. Spool 
toughness and spool smoothness !—a combination which increases produc- 
tion and prevents waste. 

Try the creel test at our expense. Send us one of your spools—a batch 
of Lestershires of the same type will be made up and sent you free of 
chrage. Put them on one of your machines and note the difference. 


are guaranteed unconditionally. No 
time limit applies. 


We have prepared for free distribu- 
tion a booklet containing valuable 
spool information. Write for it now. 


Spool Mfg. Co. 


Also Manufacturers of High Grade Wooden Spools of Every Description 


140 Baldwin St, Johnson City, New York 


Southern Office 
‘32 Church Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Although operating under diffi- 
culties of small appropriation and 
consequent small personnel much 
work was accomplished by the Tex- 
tile Division of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in the fiscal year 1923, accord- 
ing to the annual report of Dr. 
George K. Burgess, director of the 
Bureau. Some work also was ac- 
dye investigations, 
the report states. 

Considerable of the work of the 
Bureau, in practically all divisions, 
was made possible by contributions, 
financial and otherwise, of trade 
associations. 

Of the work in.dye chemistry, un- 
der Dr. Appel, the report states: 

“A year ago the bureau’s dye 
chemist resigned after only -four 
months’ service. In September an- 
other chemist was engaged, who 
has made very satisfactory prog- 
ress. Numerous dyes of known pur- 
ity have been prepared as spectro- 
photometric standards. Methods of 


chemical analysis have been studied 


and the results. correlated with 
those of .spectrophotometric meas- 
urements. There will be further 
correlation by means of dyeing tests 
on yarns. Two trips were made to 
New York to attend conferences 
about dye standardization with rep- 
resentatives of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Tariff Commis- 


sion. 
A few samples of commercial dyes 
were analyzed. Special attention 


was paid to the comparative study 
of several samples of crystal violet 


tained. This dye is used for the de- 
termination on colloidal matter in 
molding sand. It had been claimed 
that only one foreign brand of the 
dye was satisfactory for the purpose 
but the bureau’s tests showed that 
equally good crystal violet is made 
in this country.” 


Textile Chemistry. 
Regarding textile chemistry, un- 
der Dr. Eichlin, the report says: 
“Most of the chemical work on 
textiles consists in making chemical 
tests of materials that are under 
investigation by the textile section 


of the structural engineering and 
miscellaneous materials. divisions. 


In addition to the various routine 
tests, a study of the effects of dif- 
ferent finishing agents upon dyed 
fabrics was begun. An investigation 
of the eolor reactions of the various 
cordage fibre was also started.” 

The work of the Textile Division, 
as Outlined in the report by Dr. F. 
R. MeGowan, chief of the division, 
was principally as follows, with the 


subject and the expert or experts 
engaged on that work: 

“The work carried over from the 
last fiscal year -relating to the de- 
sign of apparatus and most suitable 
method of testing the comforting 
value of blankets, 
three distinct measurements, has 
been finished, and a detailed pub- 
lication on the method of test and 
description of apparatus has been 
prepared. The problem itself will 
require additional work in the line 
of procuring fundamental data in 
order that the results may be ex- 
pressed in terms which will make 
them most useful to the manufac- 
lurers of blankets and clothing ma- 
terials. 

“The investigation as to the use 
of Pima cotton, as outlined in the 
last annual report, is still under 
way, since mail sacks made from 
this cotton are still under service 
test by the Postoffice Department. 
Examination from time to time has 
indicated that no marked changes 
have occurred in the quality, and 
there has been no marked decrease 
in the strength of usefulness of the 
bags. 

Sheeting. 

“The investigation of sheeting was 
carried on to determine the physical 
properties of sheetings, as obtained 
from commercial houses, in an ef- 
fort to obtain standard specifica- 
tions for sheeting. The work took 
into consideration 30 or more dif- 
ferent types of sheetings, and after 
heing tested the results were re- 
ported to the manufacturers sub- 
mitting samples through the textile 
division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the latter 
having been instrumental in pro- 
curing the samples. From results 
of this work and surveys which 
have been carried out specifications 
were submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Research and Standardi- 
zation of the Cotton Industry for 
their consideration. No reports of 
final adoption are available to date. 

“The Veterans’ Bureau was anx- 
ious to dispose of a large quantity 
of textiles. At their request the 
Bureau of Standards made an ap- 
nraisal of this material. The sur- 
vey imeluded items ranging from 
cheesecloth to heavy duck, . band- 
ages, towels, absorbent cotton, 
aprons, sheeting and blankets. 


“A recent publication of the Bu- 


reau of Fisheries on the effect of 
the available commercial treatments 
for preserving fish lines includes 
the work on the physical properties 
of these lines made by this bureau. 


which composed 


The publication shows the effect of 
the different. preservations on the 
life of the material, also their effect 
on handling by making the. mate- 
rials pliable or stiff, as the case may 
be. It is planned to carry this work 
further to inelude various other 
types of textiles used in the fishing 
industry. 

“The work on the investigation of 
the workability of the apparatus 
used to determine the abrasive 
qualities of fabrics was not in 
progress the greater part of the 
year. At the request of the Joint 
Committee on Research and Stand- 
ardization of the Woolen and 
Worsted Industry the work was 
again started to cover one or two 
important problems of the wool in- 
dustry. The investigation on the 
effect of the variables of the ma- 
chine has not been completed. It 
has not seemed advisable to place 
this device before the public, 
much as the preliminary data have 
not been completed. 

Balloon Fabrics. 

“At the request of the Navy De- 
partment a series of tests was made 
on the outer cover cloth of large 
airships similar to the ZR-1 to ob- 
tain fundamental data on the rela- 
tions of the stressse in the covering. 
The work covered methods of ap- 
plication and the effect of different 
applications on the strength and 
serviceability of the material. 

“Surveys have been made of 
wvailable apparatus used for fading 
and for indicating the degree of 
fading of various colors on a num- 
ber of textile materials. The work 
was undertaken at the request of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, whose pur- 
pose it is to obtain standard meth- 
ods of testing fastness to light, 
washing and other factors. The bu- 
reau is testing one set of speci- 
mens, which was sent out by the 
association for the purpose of 
checking. This work is to be cor- 
related with the project of stand- 
irdibation of dyes. 


“At the request of the postoffice 
department a further survey was 
made to obtain data which would 
enable that department to secure 
the most suitable belting for their 
purpose. Inspection at the New 
York postoffice indicated that in 
considering specifications for belt- 
ing for that particular branch of 
service, account should be taken of 
« number of variables which enter 
into the life of the belt, such as the 
condition of the mechanical fixtures. 
Asa result of the bureau’s recom- 


inas-. 


mendations, specifications covering 
rubberized fabric and stitched can- 
vsa belts were drawn up by the 
postoffice department in co-opera- 
lion with the textile section. 
Brattice Cloth. 

“At the request of the bureau of 
mines, co-operative work has been 
started on the preparation of speci- 
fications for brattice cloth specifica- 
lions for application, and specifica- 
tions for testing the material. A 
survey of the present materials used 
in the different mines, classified as 
fo location and gaseous condition, 
was made by the bureau of mines; 
and later a survey of application 
was made by a representative of the 
bureau. The matter has been placed 
before the manufacturers’ advisory 
committee for their consideration. 
The plan as now outlined includes 
the introduction. of fabrics made 
from hard fibers and an investiga- 
tion of gre-resisting and water-re- 
sisting treatments. 

“At the request of a manufac- 
turer of magnet wire, a committee 
was formed composed of electrical 
wire manufacturers and cotton yarn 
dealers for°the purpose of drawing 
up a standard method of testing the 
physical properties of electrical 
colton yarn. To date the committee 
has succeeded in drawing up stand- 
ard methods of testing breaking 
strength, and is now working up a. 
standard test: to indicate the uni- | 
formity of winding of the yarns on 
the cheeses. 

“As an item on the preparatory 
program of the war department, the 
substitution of cotton for jute sand- 
bags has been turned over to the 
bureau. This requires a survey of 
the present containers. available 
and also the possibility of utilizing 
paper yarns and textile fibres. The 
possibility of using bale wrappings 
has been entertained and can be 
brought about by the introduction 
of cotton wrapping for -bale pur- 
poses, 

Survey of Specifications. 

“In general in the previous for- 
mation of textile specifications by 
the various government depart- 
ments very little investigational 
work was used. This makes neces- 
sary a thorough study of each of the 
fabrics under consideration with a 
view toward forming an efficient 
specification based primarily on 
commercial materials. By commer- 
cial materials are meant those 
which are now being manufactured 
or those which will be by general 
agreement used as commercial 
standards. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Organization and Construction of Dye Houses” 


The purpose of a dye house is to 
apply and fix colors to textile mate- 
rials of all kinds, although the scope 
of any one plant is usually limited 
to one or two kinds of materials. 
The chemistry of dyeing is rather 
complicated and will not be touched 
upon. The purpose of this paper is 
to discuss from the engineer's view- 
point the machinery organization, 
location, construction, ventilation 
and piping of dye houses. These 
topics are treated in more or less 
of a general way and certain funda- 
mental. principles are laid down 
which can be applied to individual 
‘“ases according to the conditions 
which surround them. 

2. The average dye house of the 
past was a damp, gloomy room, with 
murky windows, a series of shallow 
puddles, a confusion of trucks and 
machines, water dripping from the 
ceiling and pipes, and clouds of 
vapor rising from the kettles. Quite 
often the view consisted of one vast 
cloud of white vapor with a few 
shadows scattered through it. For- 
tunately that condition is fast dis- 
appearing and it is now realized 
that a dye house will function bet- 
ter, give greater production, with 
less damage to stock in process, if 


it is a well-lighted, well-ventilated 


room, free from steam, with rea- 
sonably dry floors and ceilings, and 
be a.desirable place for a man to 
work in with reference to his health 
and mental condition. 

3. This change has been brought 
about partly by statutory require- 
ments, partly by demands of the 
employees for better working con- 
ditions, but largely by the advance 
in engineering practice and 


and the mill owner. There has been 
at the same time a revolution in 
dyeing processes, both as to meth- 
ods and materials, which has sim- 
plified many of the problems. 

4. The equipment mentioned later 
may not be complete in every detail 
since there is more or less special 
machinery used for special pur- 
poses and processes. There is con- 
siderable individuality. shown ‘by 
dyers in their methods and a wide 
variation exists in the methods em- 
ployed to obtain similar results. As 
a rule the machinery used by all 
dye houses to dye raw stock, yarn, 
and cloth is very much the esame, 
but the method of handling and the 
processes vary. 

5. There are two distinct classes 
of dye houses, one being the con- 
verting plant which does dyeing 
and finishing for the trade; and the 
other, the plant dye house which 
dyes and finishes for one mill only. 
The first generally covers a wider 
range and is prepared to do a great 
variety of work, while the latter is 
naturally of a narrower scope and 


is usually limited to dyeing the 
product of one plant. Converting 


plants are sometimes equipped to 
do bleaching and mercerizing, which 
add complications to their problems. 
For the purpose of this paper the 
dye-house problem will be discuss- 
ed from the standpoint of the plant 
dye house. 


*Extracts from paper presented 


at Meeting of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


the 
closer co-operation of the engineer 


(By A. W. Benoit, Textile 


6. The operation of dyeing enters 
largely into the four great branches 
of the textile industry, cotton, 
worsted, woolen, and silk, and in 
many cases these lap over each 
other in the individual plants be- 
cause of the great variety of com- 
binations of stock used in making 
cloth. Cotton may be dyed in the 
raw stock, as yarn, or in the piece. 
Worsteds are dyed in the top, as 
yarn, or in the piece. The bulk of 
the woolen fabrics are dyed in the 
stock, but yarn and piece dyeing 
are also common. Silk is generally 
dved as yarn. 

Machinery Organization. 

7. Following is a list of the kinds 
of machinery used in cotton, worst- 
ed and woolen dye houses. If will 
he noted that many of the machines 
appear in more than one of the lists. 
It must be borne in mind that most 
dye houses handle more than one 
kind of stock and in more than one 
form and will contain machines 
from more than one group. 

Cotton Dyeing Machinery. 
For Yarn: 
Boiling out machines. 
Doubling machines. 
Chain dyeing machines. 
Splitting machines. 
Beam dyeing machines. 
For piece goods: 
Jigs. 
Continuous dyeing machines. 
Padders. 
For raw stock: 
Pressure kettles. 
Rotary raw stock kettles. 
Hand tubes. 

Miscellaneous Machinery. 
Dye cans. 
Manegles. 
Washers. 

Worsted Dyeing Machinery. 
For yarn: 

Rotary skeim dyeing kettles. 
Spool dyeing kettles. 
For piece goods: 

Piece dye kettles. 

For slub dyeing: 
Top-dyeing machines. 
Other machinery: 
Crabs. 

Steamers. 

Flat and string washers. 
Extractors. 

Carbonizing machines. 
Dry cans. 

Tentering dryers. 

Woolen. Dyeing Machinery. 
For yarn: 

Rotary skein dyeing kettles. 
Spool dyeing kettles. 
Skein dyeing in machines 
hich the liquir is circulated. 
For piece goods: 
Piece dye kettles. 
For raw stock: 

Silk Dyeing Machinery. 
For yarn: 
Rotary kettle for skeins. 
Hand tubs. | 
8. This list might be added to for 
special work, but practically ail dye 
houses have a machinery organiza- 
tion made up of a combination of 
machines from these lists. ii will 
be noted that all of these machines 
with the exception of the dry cans 
and. carbonizing machine are so- 
ealled wet machines, and steam is 
used in all of them with the exeep- 


in 
W 


a 


Engineer, Boston, Mass.) 


tion of the extractors, doublers and 
splitters. 
Processes. 

9. Of all dye houses, the one han- 
dling cotton only presents the few- 
est problems, due to the simple con- 
struction of the machines, the small 
amount of water and steam requir- 
ed, and the comparatively low tem- 
peratures at which the dye liquors 
are used. 

10. Cotton Dye House. The cotton 
materials are delivered to the dye 
house as raw stock, as yarn in ball 
warps or beams, and as cloth in 
rolls. The machinery for this or- 
ganization is given in the above list 
and requires no special description 
since it is quite common. In cotton 
dye houses the drying is usually 
done in the dye house proper, and 
for some classes of dyeing heat is 
required to develop the colors. Dry 
cans of various widths are used for 
this purpose, made up in both hori- 
zontal and vertical sets. Pits and 
trenches are required for many of 
these machines, but not to so large 
an extent as in worsted or woolen 
dye houses. 

114. Worsted Dye House. 
house for worsteds is somewhat 
complicated by the wet finishing 
machinery required before and 
after piece dyeing and which should 
be so placed as to be convenient to 
the dyeing machinery. Considerable 
yarn dyeing is done either on skeins, 
in a rotary kettle, or on spools as 
in the Franklin process, but the 
bulk of the work is cloth, dyed in 
piece dye kettles. 

12. Before dyeing the goods are 
crabbed, steamed, washed and some- 
times carbonized. The machinery 
for these operations is usually in 
the dye house, but partitioned off 
from the kettle room. All this ma- 


A dye 


‘chinery requires water and steam 


in large quantities and calls 
building of somewhat the 
construction as a dye house. The 
kettle rooms contain all the piece, 
yarn, and top dyeing kettles and the 
evtractors or squeezers. The dry- 
ing equipment consisting of dry 


for a 
same 


cans and tenter frames should be 


conveniently located. 

13. Woolen Dye House. In wool- 
en mills the bulk of the stock dyed 
is scoured wool and noils, although 
there is more or less piece dyeing 
and a fair amount of yarn dyeing. 
The piece and yarn kettles are the 
same as used in a worsted plant. 
The only other machinery that 
should be in the kettle room of a 
woolen dye house is the extractor. 

14. Much more might be. said 
about the machinery used in a dye 
house, but it would consist largely 
of the description of machines 
which are well known. It might be 
said, however, that as a whole the 
machinery is exceedingly simple 
but must be well built to resist the 
hard usage to which it is subjected 
by the use of steam, acid, and wa- 
ter. It must be thoroughly reliable 
because of the damage which can 
be caused by a breakdown while 
stock is being dyed. 

Location of Dye House. 

15. The location of the dye house 

in the plant is influenced by (1) 


sequence of operations; 
supply; (3) steam supply; and (4) 
drainage. It is impossible to lay 
down any fixed rule as to the loca- 
tion of the dye house in a plant in 
its relation to other operations, be- 
cause most dye houses handle the 
stock at more than one stage of 
the process. Each dye house be- 
comes a problem in itself and its 
location must be decided upon by 
the particular conditions surround- 
ing it and the purpose for which it 
is to be used. If a dye house han- 
dies its product all in one form, 
such as raw stock, yarn or cloth, 
its location is easily fixed, and if it 
handles stock in more than one 
form there is generally a prepon- 
derance of one kind which deter- 
mines its location. 


16. A dye house requires an 
abundant supply of clean soft wa- 
ter. If this is available from a 
canal or river the dye house can 
often be advantageously located to 
secure its supply by gravity and 
thus avoid pumping. If the water 
is taken from a pond, it usually has 
to be pumped and therefore the lo- 
cation of the supply has no influ- 


(2) water 


ence on the location of the dyee 
house. When the water is so hard 
as to require a_ softening plant, 


pumping 1s required and the same 
thing holds true with regard to lo-— 
ealion. . 


17. When the water supply is ta- 
ken from a river that is polluted by 
sewage and waste from cities and 
mills upstream, it is sometimes nec- 
essary fo install filter plants. This 
might have some bedring on the 
location of the dye house as well as 
its construction, since filter beds are 
sometimes placed in a part base- 
ment under the dye house. 


18. A considerable portion of the 
steam used in a plant which has a 
finishing department is used in the 
dye house, either as live or exhaust 
steam for boiling liquor or for dry- 
ing materials. While it is conveni- 
ent and economical to locate the 
dye house near the power plant, it 
should not be a factor of any great 
importance. High and low pressure 
steam can be transmitted through 
pipes properly proportioned and 
covered for a considerable distance 
with very little loss in heating 
value: or pressure. 

19. The waste water from a dye 
house often presents a problem 
which must be taken into consider- 
ation in locating the building. It 
particularly affects the height of the 
main floor, which must be such that 
the water in the trenches and cross- 
drains will run by gravity to the 
point of discharge into a river or 
sewer. This becomes further com- 
plicated by the fact that the future 
tendency is to compel manufactur- 
ers to treat the mill waste before 
discharging it into the rivers. | 

20. This part of the problem has 
a direct relation to the water sup- 
ply when the latter is a gravity sup- 
ply, and considerable care must be 
used in properly adjusting levels. 
If the dye house is joined to an- 
other building from which it re- 
ceives stock or to which it delivers 
stock, the same floor levels should 
be maintained if possible. 

‘Continued on Page 34) 
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Distributor Service 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wali Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Pinault & Choquette 
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Shove Mills 
Fall River, Mass. 


Farsighted Economy 


Throughout the Shove Mills—in the spacious carding rooms, 
spinning and weaving departments—farsighted economy is 
reflected from the finish of walls and ceilings. 


The interior surfaces of these great textile mills are painted 
with OJACO Mill White so that the available light will be 
reflected rather than absorbed. 


Eyestrain is lessened, vision is improved and fatigue reduced. 
Efficient, economical production is assured. : 


Get in touch with the nearest OJACO dis- 
tributor or write to us direct for further de- 
tails concerning OJACO Mill White for al/ 
Textile Mill Interiors. 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 
Paint Makers since 1833 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Nothing takes the place of LEATHER; 


The have paid for 
thems: sseveral ‘in es 


HE right belt in the right place. The 
right quality of leather, the right tan- 
nine methods, the right weight, flexibility 
and thickness to transmit the right amount 
of power—this is what the Graton and 
Knicht Standardized Series of Belts means. 
‘nd this is belting economy. 
Out in the Middle West the manager of a 
‘aree mill after making several severe tests 


with different sorts of belts decided to rebelt — 


his entire mill with leather. Among the 
leather belts that were used for making the 
tests were some members of the Graton and 
Knicht Standardized Series. 

The Graton and Knight Belts stood the 
tests so much better than any of their com- 
petitors that they were chosen for the job. 

And this is what the manager of the 
mill* wrote us some years later: 

“Some of your belts have been running for 
several years and as they are in as good condi- 
tion as when they were installed we are unable 
to give you any opinion as to the length of ser- 
vice we will get out of them, but at this time 
we are convinced that they have paid for them- 
selves several times.” 

Send for the book ““The Standardization of 
Belting,” and at the same time let us know 
the type of power transmission you are most 
interested in. This book tells how, through 
constant study and analyzation of transmis- 
sion problems, we have developed a series of 
belts to meet every condition. 

We will gladly have a Graton and Knight 
engineer call upon you and place at your 
disposal one of the widest belting experi- 


ences in the world. 


*Name upon request. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


The World's Cotton Famine 


(From Manufacturers Record.) . 


More than a year ago the Manu- 
facturers Record warned its readers 
again and again that the world 
would this year face the most se- 
rious cotton famine which it had 
known since the Civil War. We re- 
minded our readers that the stocks 
of cotton throughout the world were 
being gradually depleted and that 
there was no possibility, by reason 
in part.of. the boll weevil and in 
part by searcity of labor, of produc- 
ing a full crop this year, it mattered 
not,what acreage might be planted. 
Every cotton man who did not see 
this inevitable condition was blind 
to truths which should have been 
as clear to him as the noonday sun. 

The world is now face to face 
with a real, genuine cotton famine, 
with the world’s supply far below 
the world’s actual needs, and we 
will go into the 1924-25 crop year 
with the world swept absolutely 
bare of cotton to a point that many 
mills will have to curtail their 
operations merely because they 
cannot find the cotton with which 
to run their spindles and looms. 

There is some talk that the worid 


will not consume cotton goods at 


the higher prices of the raw mate- 
rial to a sufficient extent to make 
consumption of cotton equal to the 
production. That is a false posi- 
tion. The world will consume all 
of the cotton which will be avail- 
able, regardless of the price, even 
if that price should be very much 
higher than present. figures. 

It is true that cotton manufac- 
turers should unite in a very broad 
campaign of publicity to make con- 
sumers everywhere appreciate. the 
fret that higher prices of cotton 
goods are absolutely essential by 
reason of the cotton famine which 
prevails. But the increasing con- 
suming power of this country, 
growing apace as it is with the gen- 
eral employment of the people at 
high wages, ‘and the better condi- 
tions of the farming population, will 
take the cotton goods made out of 
high price cotton whenever the 
manufacturers make the. proper ef- 
fort and educate the consumers to 
the real conditions. 

Let it at the same time be under- 
stood that the South is not a loser 
by this short crop of cotton. Indi- 
vidual farmers and individual sec- 
tions will lose heavily by the short 
crop; some farmers will be wiped 
out: but the aggregate value of the 
crop will far surpass what a 14,000,- 
000 or 15,000,000 bale crop would 
have produced. If we had gathered 
a crop of 15,000,000 bales we would 
have had a surplus to add to the 
world’s supplies; and every Dale 
would have been a heavy weight to 
force down the price below the 
actual cost of production. 

With cotton even at present 
prices, and they may go much 
higher based on the world famine in 
cotton, this crop and its seed will 
produce not far from $1,750,000,000; 
whereas a 15,000,000 bale crop would 
probably not have brought over 
$750,000,000 to  $800,000,000. The 
South is the gainer by the small 
crop, measured in dollars and cents, 
of probably $750,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 over what it would have 
received for a big crop. The world 
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will suffer for lack of cotton, but 
the South. will receive an enormous 
profit by reason of the small crop. 
Moreover, it will not be possible 
to produce next year a crop suffi- 
ciently. large to meet the world’s 
requirements and to lay up any 
stock whatever for the future. At 
the very best, with the boll weevil 
and labor conditions as they are, 
we cannot plant and cultivate and 
gather a crop next year sufficient 
for the actual requirements of the 
world and a needed small surplus 
over, and it has been well proven 
that there is no possibility for many 
years to come of any large Mmerease 
in the production in other countries. 
The cotton manufacturers of the 
world are to a very large extent re- 
sponsible for the conditions which 
they now face. Most of them have 
for generations fought a living 
price for cotton. They have been 
told a thousand times that the only 
safety for their raw material was a 
price which would enable the 
grower to make a living profit. They 
fought this price.. Lancashire espe- 
cially fought it unceasingly and for 
100 years has used every means in 
ifs power to break down and hold 
down the price of .cotton, No pity 
whatever should be given to the 
Lancashire spinners. in the desper- 
ate condition. in which they now 
find themselves. They sowed the 
wind year after year, and genera- 
tion after generation, and they are 
now reaping the whirlwind. [If 
there ever was a_ short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, cruel, inhuman 
policy that prevailed in any’ great 
industry, it is the policy with which 
the spinners of Lancashire and of 
the continent generally fought to 
break down the price of cotton to 
starvation wages for the producers 
of the South; and, for that matter, 
for the producers of India, whose 
people are as a whole probably the 
poorest on the face of the earth. 
One. of the greatest economic 
crimes of history is the way in 
which European cotton manufac- 
turers have helped to hold the cot- — 
ton growers of the world in slavery 


_ worse than that which existed once 


in the English islands of the West 
Indies, and later in the South. Many 
New England manufacturers have 
been guilty of the same crime, but 
to their everlasting credit there 
have been other New England men 
who had humanity in their souls 
and were willing to see cotton bring 
a fair price. 

We have in mind one pre-emi- 
nently respectable millionaire cot- 
ton manufacturer, posing asa relig- 
ious and philanthropic leader, inter- 
esfed in a large number of mills, 
who has fairly frothed at the mouth 
whenever cotton went to a fair liv- 
ing price for the producer. He was 
willing to see his mills make great 
profit, but he was never willing to 
see cotton growers make a fair 
profit; and there have been hun- 
dreds just like him. Some Southern 
men, to their everlasting shame, 
have likewise been guilty of the 
same kind of disregard for the 
rights of others. They, too, have 
been willing to see many cotton 
growers impoverished provided 

(Continued on Page 314) 
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British Looms Facing Crisis. 


London. — England's great. textile 
manufaeturing industry is face to 
face with a crisis that threatens its 
very existence. 

Due to high costs of raw cotton 
and decreased demand for cotton 
products, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that the cotton industry of 
England has suffered losses of 
nearly $500,000,000 since the present 
trade depression started. 

In the great cotton manufactur- 
ing districts of Lancashire, as well 
as in other districts, there is great 
unemployment and depression and 
there appears to be a disposition to 
throw some of the blame on Amer- 
ica, for its failure to lower the cost 
of raw cotton. 

“The American cotton growers, in 
spite of the restricted demand, have 
heen able to command a good price 
for their product, and doubtless 
have made their usual profits, if not 
the war profits,” declares a report 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Card and Blowing Room Operatives. 
“In spite of the reduced demand 
American cotton is still about three 
times the pre-war prite, and there 
does not appear to be much pros- 
pect of any relief in that direction.” 

U. S. Seale Higher. 

Arthur Preston, who recently 
made a tour of the cotton belt of 
the United States, reported to the 
International Cotton Federation 
that the United States is not able to 
produce cotton on a commercial 
basis low enough for the purchasing 
power of the consumer in England 
and abroad. Preston further de- 
clared that the world’s cotton in- 
dustry is faced with a_ serious 
shortage of raw material, and that 
the United States is not likely to be 
able to produce for some years to 
come anything like the quantity 
which would enable manufacturers 
to supply the quantities required, if 
a normal demand for cotton goods 
should set in. 

The crisis is attacked from an en- 
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tirely different angle by J. W. New- 
bold; Communist member of Parlia- 
ment, who charges that the cotton 
magnates have indulged in “a co- 
lossal swindle” and have unloaded 
stock in their factories on the small 
investors, with full knowledge that 
the cotton industry in England was 
on a rapid decline. | 

“Eighty-five million pounds has 
been taken out of your pockets by 
legalized sharks,’ Newbold told a 
meeting of Lancashire cotton work- 
ers. “In return you have been pre- 
sented with the cotton mills of Lan- 
eashire. You are told in the press 
every day that there is no hope for 
the cotton industry in Lancashire 
for years to come. 

Saw Failure Coming. 

“These people who sold the mills 
knew what they were doing. «They 
knew that the cotton industry of 
Lancashire was finished so far as 
the capitalist system.is concerned. 
They knew that they had got ma- 
chinery going into India, into China 
and into Japan. They knew that 
they would be in a position within 
the course of the next few ‘years 
to produce there nearly all the cot- 
lon required in the markets of the 
East, and that the mills of this 
country could not produce cotton 
unless wages were driven down and 
hours lengthened.” 

Remedies galore have been sug- 
gested for the pitiful condition of 
the cotton trade, the chief sugges- 
tion being that cotton growing shall 
he encouraged and increased in the 
empire’s dominions. 

While remedies are being consid- 
ered, however, conditions in the in- 
dustry are fast approaching those 
pitiful conditions which arose dur- 
ing the great cotton famine. 


Power Company to Build Plant. 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—A. B. Groce, 
wealthy planter of Grove, this coun- 
ty, confirmed the report that the 
Southern Power Company, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., has secured an option on 


78 acres of his property one mile 
beyond Duncan, for the purpose of 
erecting a 40,000 horsepower steam 
plant. It was reported in the city 
that the company had already exer- 
cised its option and that Mr. Groce 


hod received payment for the prop- 


eity. This Mr. Groce refused to 
confirm. He added, however, that 


‘he right of way for a spurline lead- 
ng into the property has already 
been purchased by the Southern 
‘ower Company from W. R. Dobson, 

f Dunean. 

Some three months ago in the of- 
fice of the register of means con- 
veyance revealed that the Southern 
‘ower Company. had secured deeds 
to rights of way on land from Gas- 
tonia to Spartanburg. The Spartan- 
burg Journal printed the names of 
the property owners who had deed- 
ed rights of way and also printed 
the statements of local business 
men who said that they believed the 
Southern Power Company was seek- 
ing entrance into this territory for 
the purpose of supplying power to 
cotton mills and other manufacto- 
ries in this and adjacent counties. 


New Textile Color Card Out. 


The new color card of the Textile 
Color Card Association of the United 
States, Inc., for the 1924 spring and 
summer: season has just been re- 
leased for distribution in America 
and foreign countries. The card 
contains eighty-eight colors, promi- 
nent among which are the repro- 
ductions of ancient Chinese colors, 
such as imperial yellows, glistening 
jade greens, antique lacquer and 
sumptuous, exotic blues of the Ming 
and Chiing dynasties. A little bro- 
chure, which accompanies the card, 
tells of the inspiration for the new 
color motifs which will influence 
the trend of fashion. A supplemen- 
tary folder shows a yellow named 
Jasmine and a light beiege shade 
valled flax, which have been stand- 
ardized by the association for the 
cotton imdustry at the instance of 


if 


hoth the National. Association of 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics and the 
Converters’ Association. 


Coal Dye Imports Increase. 


W shington—Imports of coil tar 
dyes through the Port of New York 
for November totalled 278,673 
pounds, valued at $289,689, as com- 
pared with 267,556 pounds imnorted 
during October, valued at $257,084; 
according to the monthly report of 
the Chemical Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


In addition to the above imports 
of dyes through the Port of New 
York, the following imports were 
reported for November. through 
Boston and Cincinnati; Boston, 10,- 
677 pounds. valued at $43,461; Cin- 
cinnati; 14,479 pounds, valued at $376. 

The five leading dyes in quantity 
imported were indanthrene yellow 
G, 21,013 pounds; indanthrene golden 
orange G, 15,788 pounds; erioglau- 
eine, 411,802 pounds; indanthrene 
golden orange R, 11,478 pounds; and 
indanthrene blue G C 10,920 
| ounds, 


Chinese Organization Wishes to 
Purchase Drills. 


The Textile Division has received 
an inquiry from an American con- 
sulate in North China on behalf of a 
semi-official organization which is 
interested in purchasing annually 
fairly large quantities of drills. A 
sample of the drill now used, which 
is somewhat inferidr to American 
makes, has been submitted. It is 
understood that this organization 
has considerable revenue and will. 
also be in the market for other 
classes of textiles. A sample of the 
drill, together with other details 
relative to this inquiry, will be fur- 
nished interested American houses 
upon request to the Textile Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


[t boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


OLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives 


0. H. Wallace. Greenville, 8. C 


Claud 8B. ller, Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
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Building 
with 
foresight. 


A Model 


Manufacturing 
Efficiency 


IS is the new dye-house and finishing building of the Phoe- 

nix Hosiery Company at Milwaukee, one of the largest single 

units in the country devoted entirely to hosiery finishing. 
The building is a model of manufacturing efficiency. 


Location 6f the dye-house at the top of the building assures a 
maximum of natural light and ample ventilation, and keeps the 
vapor and fumes from other parts of the building. Stock is 
raised at one lift from the undyed stockroom in the basement 
to the dye-house on the seventh and eighth floors, and then is 
carried by gravity to the other operations on the floors below. 


Boarding, mating and boxing rooms are located on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth floors, so arranged as to provide a minimum 
amount of handling of boarded goods. 


Meeting difficulties, and in many cases turning them to advan- 
tage, is one part of the serviee of Lockwood, Greene & Co. In 
overcoming the obstacles encountered in designing the Phoenix 
Hosiery building, Lockwood, Greene & Co. were aided by years 
of experience as textile mill engineers and managers. More 
detailed information about this building and others of equal 
interest will be provided on request. A Lockwood-Greene rep- 
resentative will be glad to call and discuss your own building 
problems. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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WHO 


A M O N G 


HARVEY A. DETWILER. 


confines his trips to about two short 
ones a year, but while he was ac- 
tively in the field he made many 


DETWILER. 
(Valvoline Oil Company) 

Harvey A. Detwiler, of Philadel- 

phia, is not as well known in the 

South as formerly becausé he now 


warm friends and there is no sales- 
man whose visits are more wel- 
come. 

“Det,” as he is usually called, was 
manager of the Birmingham Tack 
Works, at Birmingham, Ala., about 
1890, and then went into the real 
estate business. 

In 1896 he went with the Valvo- 
line Oil Company and for two years 
covered Louisiana and Texas. Then 
he was-transferred to Charlotte and 
for the next three years sold the 
lubricating oils to the ecotton mills 
of the Carolinas, but in 1902, they 
found that his .services were re- 
quired at the head office in Phila- 


delphia. Since then he has taken 
enough time two or. three times 


each year to visit the Southern tex- 
tile industry and with these short 
visits has managed to hold a very 
large volume of business. 

As a story teller “Det” has few 


equals, and because of invariable 
good humor and personality his 


visits are enjoyed. 

He has covered the mills of the 
Carolinas for more than a quarter 
of a eentury and takes pride in the 
fact that he was never sick a day 
during that time. 


JOHN H. SPENCER. 
(Barber-Colman Co.) 


John H. Spencer was born on a 
farm in York county, South Caro- 
lina, on September 5, 1879, and that 


JOHN H. SPENCER. 


being before Barber-Colman in- 
vented tying machines he had con- 
siderable experience hand _ tying 
plow lines on mules. 


He attended Clemson College and 
then spent two years “learning” in 
the mills at Lancaster, 8. C. | 

His first job with Barber-Colman 
Company was an installer and dem- 
onstrator in England and he must 
have done very well while in that 
country, for his career has been one 
of steady promotion sinee then. 

For a while he was foreman of 
their testing department and then 
Southern superintendent of instal- 
lation. 

Later he was promoted to man- 
ager of the Southern office with en- 
tire charge of the Southern terri- 
tory and because of his personality 
and salesmanship has made good, 

He has his headquarters at Green- 
ville, S. C., with a large organization 
of salesman and installation men. 

John has been an active factor in 
the textile development of Green- 
ville, 

He was a member of the commit- 
tee of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion that put on the first Textile 
Exposition at Greenville and he has 
been active in the other Expositions. 

He is married and has one child. 
His membership in the Greenville 
Rotary Club dates back a number of 
years. 


Pocket Size 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 


Revised Twice Yearly 
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A new plan for the handling of 
welfare and community work has 
been worked out by the Hermitage 
Cotton Mills, Camden, 8. C., of which 
R. B. Pitts is president. The plan 
has been under consideration for 
some time and is designed to work 
along lines that are entirely ac- 
ceptable to the mill employees and 
that will aid in real community 
progress. This new plan is outlined 
in the Camden Chronicle as follows: 

“One of the most perplexing of 
problems confronting managements 
of Southern cotton mills has been 
that of community welfare and 
community government for those 
mills not located in incorporated 
towns. When pursuing the usually 
accepted policy for this work to be 
handled or directed by the mill 
management, either directly or 
through agents, a condition has re- 
sulted in which community spirit 


has been largely subordinated to the 
ideas of one or several mill execu-' 


tives, and the mill community has 
largely been pauperized as to indi- 
vidual leadership. On the other 
hand, mills where the managements 
have not taken active personal in- 
terest along these lines, and foster- 
ed the social, athletic and recrea- 
tional activities of their communi- 


ties, have found themselves event- 


ually with less efficient, less happy 
and less intelligent workers. There 
has been on the one side the danger 
of suppressing community spirit 
through the dictation of executives 
and on 
the other side the danger of a thor- 
oughly unorganized inefficient com- 
munity body. The employment of 
capable trained community agents 
from the outside has been at least a 
partial solution of the problem, and 
certainly has tended to reduce the 
evils inherent in the situation, but 
the employment of these outside 
social directors has resulted in only 
partial success, except in those 
cases where such directors were 
fortunately possessed of unusual 


tact and a great degree of adapt- 


ability to cotton mill village condi- 
tions. 
“The managers of the Hermitage 
Cotton Mills, Camden, South Caro- 
lina, have made a serious intensive 
study of this problem for some years 
with a view toward working out a 
solution thoroughly acceptable to 
the community itself, and one which 
would allow a free untramelled de- 
velopment of the community. It was 
long ago determined by thoughtful 
mill executives that the mere ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of 
money did not provide any success- 
ful means of community progress 


and community development, espe- 


cially when the entire work fre- 
quently lacked proper supervision 
and direction, and more often than 
not of a nature unappreciated by 
the community. 

“Out of their careful investigation 
and observation the Hermitage Cot- 
ton Mills have been able to inau- 
gurate a plan for the handling of 
various strictly community interests 
which it is believed will very largely 
meet the many needs existing in the 
Situation, though not having any 


the governing board and 
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New Community Work Plan at 
Hermitage Mills 


other existing plan upon which to 
build, the ideas will be developed 
as experience is gained through 
operation of this plan. An associa- 
tion has been formed, of which 


every employee and every adult 
resident of the community is a 
member. Detailed by-laws 


strict regulations have been drawn 
up and adopted by the association. 
The association has its own set of 
officers and directors, none of whom 
are the mill managers or superin- 
tendent. Although as organization 
it has been in operation only a short 
time, the accomplishments and the 


smoothness with which it is: oper-. 


ated give promise of the fulfillment 
of all and even more than had been 
expected, and the actual work is 
handled in such manner that thee 
percentage of efficiency of accom- 
plishment in proportion to the 
amount of money expended is ex- 
ceedingly high. 


“This association entire 
charge and control of all social, ath- 
letic and recreational activities in 
the community, and all cases of 
sickness, financial distress and 
emergencies of any such nature are 
handled by this association through 
officers. 
The mill management for their part 
place at the disposal of the associa- 
tion each month a fixed sum which 
has proven ample for all the various 
requirements, and this fund accum- 
ulates from month to month to meet 
any unforeseen emergency. Under 
this arrangement the mill manage- 
ment takes no part whatever in the 
expenditure of these funds nor the 
handling of the individual matters 
requiring attention or expense, 
other than a readiness to assist and 
advise when called upon to do so. 
Under this plan the Hermitagee Cot- 
ton Mills village is an independent, 
self-governing, self-supporting com- 
munity in whieh the living condi- 
tions, the health and the happiness 
depend upon the individual mem- 
bers themselves and their own 
elected leaders. 

“In actual operation. this associa- 
tion has appointed one of the long 
resident members of the community 
as active director of the work, who, 
through intimate knowledge of all 
the individual needs of the com- 
munity, has been able to co-ordinate 
the work with an entire absence of 
friction, resentment and lack of re- 
sponse, which obstacles have so fre- 
quently been met by one less famil- 
iar with existing conditions, and in 
less close sympathy with the diffi- 
culties and aspirations of the actual 
mill workers themselves. During 
the short period of its operation, 
the Hermitage Community Associa- 
tion has been such an unqualified 


success in all directions that the 
mill management is most satisfied 
with results, and would consider 


Suggesting no changes other than 
proper progress and development as 
experience is gained in. the various 
details of the work of the associa- 
tion. It is not helieved that the 
Hermitage community would again 
be satisfied with any plan of com- 
(Continued on Page 33) 


Note Staggered 
of Clipper Belt Hoo 


. 


AS 

GUARANTEE 
Every Clipper Bele Lacing 
Machine is sold with the un- 
derstanding that if after 
30 day’s trial it does not 
do all that is claimed for it 
and is not entirely satisfac. 
tory, it may be returned with- 
out expense; and with the 
further understanding that 
it will be kept in repair free 
of charge by the manufac- 
turers as long as genuine 
Clipper Belt Hooks are used 
exclusively with it. 


CLIPPER BELT LACERS 


Have always “made good,” that’s why the most 


eminent engineers of the country recommend the 


Clipper Method of Belt Lacing. 


Over 200,000 in daily use ALL OVER THE 
WORLD. 


The Clipper should be in YOUR plant. 


To prove the many superiorities of CLIPPER BELT 
LACING, any one of our authorized Mill Supply 
Dealers will gladly deliver a Clipper to you for 30 
days’ Free Trial. 


if 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
THE WORLD OVER 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Anyone can lace a belt with the 


CLIPPER BELT LACER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Please send Clipper Pi g i 
Ren ease send full in- 


formation regarding 


Please have sales- 
man call and de- 


days trial, monstrate Clipper Belt Clipper Belt Lacer. 
Lacer. 

Address 
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Cotton Crop Estimated at 10,081,000 
Bales. 


Washington—Estimating the total 
cotton production for 1923 at 10,- 
081,000 bales, the Government re- 
ported a short crop, as compared to 
the normal average, for the third 
consecutive year. The estimate for 
the 1923 crop made by the Agricul- 
ture Department was greater than 
the production of the past two years 
by 319,000 bales over 1922 and by 
2,000,000 over the 1921 crop, but was 
more than. 1,000,000 bales below the 
five-year average for 1915-1919 and 
4,000,000 bales below the 1910-1914 
average. 

The Government's final estimate 
for the 1923 crop was believed to be 
a little above the general expecta- 
tion of the trade, although it was 
said that a number of the estimates 
compiled by private reporting agen- 
cies: were very close to the figure 
arrived at by the Agriculture De- 
partment. The production estimate 
made was about 319,000 bales less 
than the Government's November 
figures and well below 
point of approximately 
bales estimated in October. 

The official forecast of the crop 
reporting board of the department 
stated that from the present ad- 
vancement of picking and ginning 
considered in connection with the 
actual ginning to December 1, the 
total. production of cotton in the 
United States for the season 1923-24 
would amount to  4,821,333,000 
pounds, not including linters, equiv- 
alent to 10,081,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight, 478.3 pounds 
lint and 21.7 pounds bagging and ties 


11,000,000 


pes 


the high 
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estimated 
weight bale. 

The average running weight per 
running bale for 1923 was estimated 
at 493.7 pounds gross, as compared 
with 501.7 pounds in 1922, and 504.3 
pounds, the average for the preced- 
ing five years. | 

The average farm price per pound 
of lint cotton to producers on De- 
cember 1 was given by the Depart- 
ment as 31 cents as compared with 
23.6 cents a year ago. The Decem- 
ber price was the highest since the 
35.6 cents a pound figure im 1919. 
On the basis of the department’s 
figures the value of the 1923 crop 
would be $1,495,000,000, as compared 
with a value of $1,194,000,000 for the 
1922 crop, estimated on the basis of 
23.8 cents a pound for the yield of 
that year in terms of 500-pound 
hales. 

Climatie conditions and insect ac- 
tivities were held by the department 
‘o be responsible for the reduction 
of nearly 41,000,000 bales in the final 
1923 estimate as compared with the 
forecast of 411,000,000 bales for the 
year made in October. The October 
report was based on figures obtain- 
ed in September and generally un- 
favorable weather and heavy rains 
oecurring subsequently the 


per 500-pound gross 


Southwest shortened the crop. Ex- 


ceptional damage to grown holis by 
the boll weevil, the results of leafy 
worm ravages, together with the 
heaviest abandonment on record all 
combined to pull down the fore- 
cast. 

The rains were felt most severely 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma, while 
the boll weevil ravages made them- 
selves felt particularly in Oklahoma 


and Georgia and in parts of Florida 
and Mississippi. 

Details of acreage harvested and 
abandoned and of yields per acre 
will be shown by the department in 
its general crop report which will 
be made on December 17. 

Issuance of the Government's final 
cotton figures for the year are ex- 
pected here to put an end to the 
uncertainties with which the pres- 
ent crop has been regarded and re- 
lieve the tension which it is report- 
ed has ‘been manifested in cotton 


trading circles during the past few 
weeks. 


Detailed figures issued by the de- 
partment place total production 
cotton ginned) for the crop of 1922 
at 9,761,817 bales (500 pounds gross): 
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for 1921, 7,953,641 bales: for 1920, 
13,439,603 bales; for 1919, 11,420,763 
bales; for 1918, 12,040,532 bales: for 
1917, 11,302,375 bales, and for 1916, 
11,449,930 bales. The average pro- 
duction for the five years 1910 to 
1914 was 14,259,231 bales, and for 
1915 to 1919 the average was 11,- 
481,084 bales. 


The reports of the Crop Reporting 
Board do not include “linters,” 
which are a product obtained at 
mills from the seed. The produc- 
tion of “linters” is about 6.2 per 
cent as much as the lint production 
average 1917-1921). 


The estimated production in 1923, 
with comparisons by States, fol- 
lows: 


—Bales of 500 Pounds, Gross Weight— 


State— 1923. 
23,880,000 
North Carolina 486,642,000 
South Carolina 379,692 
Georgia 281,489,000 
Florida 5,728,000 
Alabama ... 286,560,000 
Mississippi __. 293,540,000 
Louisiana 
296,236,000 
Tennessee ._.... 105,072,000 
Missouri 
Oxtanoma 
California. 
39,765,000 
All other 117,686,000 


United States total__4,821,333,000 


* Above 41,108,000 pounds, equivalent to 86,000 b 
grown in Lower California (Old Mexico). 
the 58,000 bales grown in Lower California (Old Mexico). 


Mexico. 


Pounds lint, 


—Census Ginnings— 
Five-year av. 


1923. 1922. 1917-1921. 
50,000 26,515 20,778 
1,020,000 851,640 800,405 
795,000 492,535 1,322,114 
590,000 714,998 1,573,612 
12, 29,021 22,443 
600,000 823,498 654,934 
615,000 989,278 960,163 
365,000 343,274 438,130 
4,290,000 3,221,894 3,002,869 
620,000 1,011,457 971,390 
220,000 390,994 301,460 
115,000 149,000 67,162 
620,000 627,419 873,036 
"49,000 728,243 08,145 
83,000 46,749 4,127 
37,000 19,310 7,745 
10,081,000 9,761,817 11,231,383 


ales additional being 
7 Includes about 7,000- bales of 
Inéluding New 
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HOUGHTON 


PENETRATION 


HERE is much difference between 
the power possessed by various 
liquids to. penetrate solids. 


As an illustration; accurately 
measure a drop of one liquid 
and a drop of another. Place 
each drop upon a piece of paper 
of the same quality, and see to it 

that the paper lies perfectly level. It is thor- 
oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread 
itself over an area several times larger than that 
over which the other will spread itself. While 
the test thus described is one of common practice 
it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, 
for it may be possible that the paper used contains 
more or less of a filler or gloss and that property 


which permits a liquid to spread itself over the 


largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the 
property which permits it to penetrate interiors, 
although there is some relation between the 
properties. 


Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller’s , Earth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with the 
least cost. But such an oil would cut a sorry 
figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
parts very readily with its coloring matter which 
is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 


pigment in animal oils. 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
penetrate in itself, but if does not possess the 
power to carry anything with it in *penetrating 
action. | 

The. tendency of the yarn is to filter or strain, 
from the liquids mixed with the size, the solid 
ingredients in the size and leave them deposited 
on the surface. This is what causes all of the 
trouble in the conditioning process. It causes the 
warp to become brittle or pipy and break on the 
beam, and is the cause of not carrying the size 
through to the cloth. 


The imparting to an oil the property of pene- 
tration is not a problem which is identical to the 
manufacture of a conditioner, for cotton goods, 
but enters more or less into all of the industries. 


All case-hardened metal must be penetrated by 


 earbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an oil 


in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 
penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 
must be penetrated by an oil or soap in the 
process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 
esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 
liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 


For instance with the preparation of wool, the 
oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 
of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 
readily. With leather the oil must penetrate into 
every crevice of the hide, lubricating the fibres 
and carrying with it a certain amount of solid 
matter such as stearine. 
themselves oils at certain temperatures and which 
are readily soluable in oil in certain proportions. 


But when it comes to conditioning cotton warps, 


the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 
which compose the size. It must not release the 
size by a filteration process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 
warp when the warp is under the tensile strength 
to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus if may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of penetration plus the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics. And we might appropriately add, plus 


_ the property of staying put. 


. Thus it will be appreciated that the manufac- 
ture of oleagenous products for one industry is 
more or less related to the manufacture of those 
products for all industries and HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
years. experience in the manufacture of oils 
possessing soOluable and penetrating proportions. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1001 Healy Bid 
Phone: Walnut S067 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. ©. Box 
Phone: 1990 


GREENVILLE, &. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


511 Masonc Temple 418 WN. 3rd St. 
Phone 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 
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Practical Discussions Practical Men 


To Duplicate a Piece of Cloth. 


Editor: 

If a weaver wants to duplicate a 
piece of cloth, what information, 
based on an analysis of the sample, 
must he have in order to figure the 
construction of the piece he wants 
to duplicate? Loom. 


Size of Ply Yarn. 


Editor: 

The inability of some of the knit- 
ting mills to sell their goods at a 
profit based on present. causes, is, I 
understand, causing a tendency to 
substitute single yarns for ply yarns. 
For instance, on knitter, in place of 
40s-2 ply is substituting single 
yarns of about 20s. If we used two 
yarns No. 40s twisted together, it 
would weigh more than one of No. 
20s. I would like to know how to 
figure what single yarn would cor- 
respond in weight to 40s-2 ply? 

Single Yarn. 


Threads Per Inch. 


Editor: | 
Is there any set rule for figuring 
out the number of threads that can 
be woven into one inch of cloth? 
For instance, how many threads of 
i8s warp, two-ply, can be woven in 
one ineh of plain goods, using the 
same number of yarn in the warp 
as is used in the filling? I want to 
put in as many ends as possible 

without hurting my running work. 

Second Hand. 


A Question on Lap Weight. 


Editor: 

I would like for some of your 
readers to answer the following for 
me: 

Running 55 hours per week, our 
‘mill uses 100,000 pounds of finisher 
laps per week. On the intermedi- 
ate and finishers, the waste is 5 per 

cent. What should the lap weigh 
’ for the seven breaker pickers pro- 
duce the required amount? The 
fluted rolls are running at 9 r. p. m. 
and the stoppage is about 16 per 
cent. Section. 


Training New Help. 


Editor: 

In trying to check over some of 
the things that would help us run 
our mills more efficiently, it occurs 


to me that we are not giving enough. 


time to systematic training of new 
help. Most of us start.in a new 
spinner by putting her with one of 
our good spinners and letting the 
new girl learn from the _ trained 
spinner. No matter how good a 
spinner is, she is more than likely 
to have some fault and the chances 
are that the new girl will pick up 
some bad habit. Most of us do not 
check up on new spinners carefully 
enough to know just how they are 
doing. 

I know that some of the mills 
have tried the system of letting all 
new spinners work under one expert 
spinner who spends all her time 


teaching new help. This strikes me 


as a step in the right direction. If 
we took one or two good spinners 
and showed them exactly how we 
wanted them to train new girls, the 
results should be better. I believe 
such teaching spinners should be 
paid extra for their work and 
should be checked up frequently. 

I would like to hear from any 


_ spinners who have tried this method 


of training new help. 
Spinner. 


The Ford Mill. 
Editor: 


The experiments being made by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. for Henry 
Ford, which are designed to cut out 
some of the processes in the mills, 
are naturally very interesting: to 
superintendents and overseers. I 
have been very much interested to 
hear of this work and have talked 
with a good many mill men about it. 
It is a mistake, I believe, to jump at 


the conclusion that what Ford is 
trying to do is impossible. I do not 


always believe that any ordinary 
mill could change their equipment 
to meet the Ford layout, but the 
fact that Ford would take all his 
goods himself and that he is making 
a special fabric for a special proc- 
ess makes it hard to compare the 
Loekwood-Greene experiments with 
conditions we find in the mills. 
Ford’s proposal differs so much 
from the standard mill practice that 
we must not be quick to say it can- 
not bé done. I believe that is plenty 
of room to work out new processes 
to eut out some of the work now 
done in spinning and weaving cot- 
ton. Anyway, as long as the work 
is now only along experimental lines 
it would be a good idea for all su- 
perintendents and overseers to know 


‘what the final results are going: to 


be. 

We know that'a great many mills 
are now using vertical openers set 
in tandem and they certainly do. the 
work of cleaning that is usually 
done on the pickers. Vertical open- 
ers can be used to good advantage 
when set in triplicate or quadrupli- 
cate, except where very high grade 
cotton is being used. On numbers 
from 8s to 13s,.where the weight of 
the roving does not vary to¥«much, 
a good many Southern mills use 
only one process of drawing. .. . 

As I understand it, Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. are going to find out 
for Mr. Ford whether we: can cut 
out the pickers. then feed the cetton 
to the cards so that it eliminates the 
necessity of lapping the cotton-.and 
then deliver the cotton from ‘the 
cards to the drawing frames. wtih- 
out using the ecoiler and can. If 
they can do this, it will effect a 
great saving for all the mills. It 
would cost so much less to-bhild a 
mill without the picker room and 
machinery and the labor cost would 
be much less. The whole plan, if 
if ‘can be worked out, will give 


greater production. at less. cost and 
that is the trick that all of us are 
trying to learn. 

. TI would like to hear the opinions 


of other superintendents’ and over- the. Ford plant proposes, namely, 


seers on the proposed Ford mill. 
Flivver. 


J. T. Broadbent, vice-presi-’ 
dent and treasurer of the Stand- 
ard Textile Products Company, 
recently stated in the Daily 
News Record, his opinion of the 
proposed short-cut which is be- 
ing tried out for Mr. Ford. Be- 
cause “Flivver” will doubtless 
be interested in what Mr. Broad- 
bent says and other men as 
well, we give below an extract 
of his statement.—Editor. 


“Regarding the question as_ to 
the practicability of the plan out- 
lined by Lockwood-Greene relating 
to the radical departure from usual 
cotton mill processes to be used in 
the proposed cotton mill for Henry 
Ford, would state there is no doubt 
in the writer’s mind but what a 
fabric such as they refer to (name- 
ly, 53-inch 1.05 yard sateen with 13s 
warp and 9s filling), can be made 


by an abbreviation of the processes 


now employed, and considered es- 
sential, in the generally accepted 
layout of cotton mill practice. 


, “As a matter of fact, from the in- 
formation given in the article, there 
is nothing extremely radical so far 
as the writer can see on processes 
prior to the loom, particularly when 
the equipment is to be utilized on 
the same warp and filling yarns and 
the -same fabric construction. on 
every loom every day in the year, 
augmented by the advantage of 
having the fabric entirely consumed 
by the same corporation as an item 
of raw material for another product. 


“As stated above, no details are 
given that would indicate what may 
be the abbreviation of. processes 
after the fabric leaves the loom, but 
the writer fully believes that the 
Lockwood-Greene Company ean do 
what they are proposing to do in 
the organization .of processes pre- 
ceding the loom; particularly 
connection with the construction of 
the filling yarn. This statement is 
not made on assumption but on the 
fact that the.writer is aware at this 
time of filling yarn of approximate- 
ly the same counts as suggested 
now being made with even less 
processes than the Ford plan pro- 
poses to use. This plant, in opera- 
tion at the present time, uses the 
tandém vertical openers, connected 
with the bale breaker as proposed 
by Lockwood-Greene, eliminating 
the usual picking processes. It is 
also using a direct automatic feed 
of the product from the openers in 
loose open condition to the ecards, 
and even goes one better than the 
proposed Ford method, from the 
fact that the drawing process is 
entirely eliminated and the product 
goes direct from the cards to the 
slubber. In. this: particular plant 
also for.the filling. yarn, the product 
goes directly from the slubber to 
the spinning frame, which elimi- 
nates one process of roving which 


they. prepose to use in ‘the. Ford’ 


plant. 
“From the above, you will notice 
that there are processes less than 


in 


the drawing frame and one roving 
processes. This is a practical oper- 
ation for making a filling yarn ow- 
ing to the fact that there is no 
excessive strain on the filling yarn 
during the process of weaving. On 
the other hand, the warp is made 
by practically the same organiza- 
tion of processes (including the 
drawing and roving frame = pro- 
cesses) as outlined in the Ford lay- 
out. 


“Without going into a discussion 
of the technical differences. on the 
processes that can be used in the 
manufacture of different classes of 
textile fabrics, it must be remem- 
bered that in equipping a cotton 
mill for the purpose of supplying a 
need such as the Ford plant is-in- 
tended to supply, some radical de- 
partures may be made in the shape 
of elimination of processes. First— 
because a fabric made in this par- 
ticular plant would probably be ac- 
cepted by the Ford automobile or- 
ganization, and used in connection 
with the Ford tops and upholstery 
fabrics that would not pass the 
Ford specifications if being pur-- 
chased from an outside mill. 


And, second—a fabrie of this kind, 
not having to be put on the market 
in competition with: other fabrics 
made on the conventional. layout of 
cotton mill processes, does: not’*need 
fo have the characteristics that 
would be called for in the general 
commercial fabric which is to be © 
used for several different. purposes, 
and can consequently be made 
cheaper. 


How to Determine the Cost of. Belt 
Creep and Slip Combined. 


To figure the cost of your’ com- 
bined belt slip and creep you must 
first determine the percentage of 
slip and creep, which is a simple 
matter if conditions in the drive 
are such that the driven pulley ‘can 
be operated for a while “without 
load.” 

When no power is transmitted by 
a belt there is no slip or creep, of 
course. The driven pulley, then, 
will rotate as many times per min- 
ute as it is possible for it to rotate. 

When the belt is transmitting full 
load, however, there is bound to be 
belt creep and possibly some slip, 
and the driven pulley will not ro- 
tate as rapidly as when “unloaded.” 
The difference in r. p. m., then, di- 
vided by the r. p. m. made “un- 
loaded” multiplied by 100, gives the 
combined percentage of slip and 
oreep. | 

For example, let us say. that a 
given driven pulley runs 340 r. p. m, 
in an unloaded state. When the 
belt carries full load, though, it 
makes only 320 r. p. m. What is 
the combined percentage of slip 
and creep? 

Applying the above rule we get: 

340—320—20; 

20+340—0,059 

0.059 x 100=5.9 per cent combined 
slip and creep. 

Now, if this is a main belt drive it 
means that you are losing 5.9 per 


\ 
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_ eent of your coal pile through belt 


slip and creep. Thus if you spend 
$10,000 per year for coal you are 
losing: 

$10,000x5.9 per cent=§$590 per 
year due entirely to slip and creep. 

Why not apply some good belt 
treatment and save most of that 
Spending a few cents to save sev- 
eral hundred dollars is surely a 
good investment. Why not take 
good care of your belts. Surely, 
$590 per year is worth while. 


Japan Potential Market for U. S. 
Knit Underwear. 


There 1s an excellent market 
awaiting American manufacturers of 
knitted underwear in Japan, judging 
from the number of. inquiries re- 
ceived recently from that co’.ntry 
by the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America. It is be- 
lieved that the high quality of 
American relief supplies shipped to 
the Orient following the earthquake 
served to stimulate the interest of 
the Japanese in merchandise pro- 
duced in the United States. 

In the past Great Britain largely 
controlled the sale of underwear in 
Japan, but that condition, according 
to Japanese importers, was due to 
the fact that America has not: made 
sufficient effort to introduce ‘her 


products there. 


“At present,” says a prominent 
importer at Kobe who has inquired 
for American merchandise during 
the past week, “the underwear busi- 
ness of this country is almost en- 


‘tirely in the hands of English man- 


ufacturers, but this business can 
and should go to America, provided 
always that American manufactur- 
ers take the necessary steps to put 
their products on this market. The 
English manufacturers send their 
representatives to Japan regularly 
It is 
not that any English manufacturers 
are favored, or that there is any 
discrimination whatsoever. The 
business goes to England merely be- 
cause the American manufacturer 
does not make a whole-hearted ef- 
fort to get the business. 

As pointed out by the American 
Red Cross at the time of the earth- 
quake disaster, Japan has always 
been partial to knitted underwear, 
while efforts to introduce woven 
garments have been unsuccessful 
because the Japanese preferred the 
more elastic and more comfortable 
knitted undergarments. One reason 
for this preference for knitted un- 
derwear, if is thought, is that such 
garments form the sole body cov- 


ering for a large portion of the. 


coolie classes. 

During the warm period the Jap- 
anese coolie wears nothing but a 
suit of knitted underwear, a straw 
hat and a pair of wooden sandals. 
In the winter he augments this cos- 
fume with a kimono. The coolies 
find knitted underwear offered for 
sale in the foreign shops, and as, to 
a coolie, more than one layer of 
apparel is entirely superfluous ex- 
cept in cold weather, he wears his 
suit of knitted underwear as his 
sole article of apparel, entirely ob- 
livious to the incongruity of his ap- 
pearance to Occidental eyes. 

It was because of this custom, it 
is explained, that in its appeals for 
aid for the earthquake victims the 
Red Cross stressed knitted under- 
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wear as the principal need, as of 
even more importance than food or 
other article of clothing. As ex- 
plained by E. T. Pickard, chief of 
the textile division of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce at the Un- 
derwear Manufacturers’ Convention 
at Utima recently, the commercial 
possibilities of earthquake relief 
work were realized and only the 
finest of American merchandise was 
shipped to the sufferers in Japan 
by the Red Cross, with the expecta- 
tion that quality would make its 
impression upon consumers in that 
country. 

That the desired result was 
uchieved is evidenced by the fact 
that during the past week alone the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America have received 
inquiries from four leading Japan- 
ese importers concerning the prod- 
ucts of their members. 


New Type Hosiery. 


Factors in the hosiery market, 
who give considerable attention to 
new developments in the manufac- 
ture and improvement of hosiery, 
have been considerably interested 
by the appearance in retail shops 
throughout the country of men’s ac- 
cordion ribbed half hose with a foot 
built like a shoe. 

The new article, which. is the 
product of the Hirner Hosiery Com- 
pany, of Allentown, Pa., is described 
as “full fashioned in the knitting.” 
In the true sense of the word, how- 
ever—if the accepted meaning of 
full fashioned hosiery is considered 


—the new foot is not “full fashion- 


ed” as it has no seam. 


The foot, however, 
fashioned in the knitting to conform 
to the shape of the foot and ankle 
of the wearer. Knitted in four sec- 
tions, the fot is set at a right angle 
to the Jeg, as in the case of a shoe. 
The result is said to be elimination 
of all the wrinkles across and above 
the instep. The foot is detachable. 

The hosiery, itself, which is being 
distributed to retailers by the Rob- 
ischon Corporation, of New York, is 
an accordion ribbed article, seam- 
less. It is produced in silk and lisle 
and silk and wool, the former being 
quoted at $11, and the latter at $13. 
It has a narrow, double elastic rib- 
bed top, so that the entire leg is of 
one weave and material. The ribbed 
effect extends only a half inch be- 
low the tops of oxfords, where it is 
joined to the shoe-shaped foot. 


Fixers Club is Guest at Dinner. 


Greenville, 8. C—The Fixers Club 
members of Monaghan Mill were the 
guests Friday night of a banquet 
given at the Y. M. C. A. building. 
The club is a group of about 100 
men, who are employed as foremen 
of departments in the mill. 

J. CG. Montjoy was toastmaster and 
presided over a most interesting 
program. Short talks were made 
by President. T. M. Marchant, R. D. 
Ballenger, A. H. Cottingham and 
George Harrison. 

Preceding the speaking several 
feature events weree given by va- 
rious organizations or persons of 
Monaghan Mill. The Monaghan 
Band rendered several selections 
following the banquet proper which 
were well received. 
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The Standard of Excellence 


Electrical Installations 
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THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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AND GREATER PRODUCTION 
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Cloth Conditioning 


The following paper on the con- 
ditioning of cloth was read at the 
recent meeting of the New England 
Textile Dyers’ Association and the 
National Association of ‘Textile 
Finishers at Shawsheen Village—- 
Editor. 


I wish to take up just one prop- 
erty which textile fibres possess in 
common. with other organic sub- 
stances; namely, the property they 
possess of containing atmospheric 
vapor when they are in normal cen- 
dition. Nature has provided living 
organisms with microscopic cells, 
which cells contain atmosphere If 
through any means the fibres are 
permanently deprived of this atmos- 
phere, they become dead, and lose 
many valuable properties, such as 
kindness of feel, luster strength and 
elasticity. 


Air always contains some water 
vapor, derived through evaporation 
from water surfaces and vegetation, 
but this water vapor is entirely 4if- 
ferent from liquid water. It is not 
tangible; it is in chemical combina- 
tion with the other constituents. of 
air. The higher the temperature, 
the more water vapor the atmos- 
phere can contain. Consequently, if 
a high temperatured air is suddenly 
cooled, the air at the lower temper- 
ature is not able to hold as much 


water vapor as it did before, and 


the result is precipitation or rain. 
Now for the application of this 
law to textile fabrics. All textile 
fibres, whether silk, wool, or cotton, 
or any other fibre, contain in their 
natural state a certain amount of 
atmospheric vapor, which is just as 


essential to their structure as their 


other components. This atmosphe- 


rie content varies widely with dif- 


ferent fibres, but may constitute 
from 5 per cent to 20 per cent of its 
weight, depending on the quality 
and the stage reached in manufac- 
ture. For example, the raw wool 
from which a cloth is made often 
normally contains twice as much 
atmosphere as the cloth. Depriving 
the fibre of its atmosphere distinctly 
deteriorates many of its valuable 
properties, and reduces its weight 
and dimensions. 


Unfortunately dry heat which is 
so necessary in manufacturing has 
the effect of depriving the fibre of 
its natural condition, so it is ex- 
tremely important to restore this 
condition as soon as possible after 
any dry heating process, not only 
for the purpose of getting the best 
in quality, but also in view of the 


additional product which will be ob- 


tained. 

Many manufacturers think that 
cloth will regain its normal atmos- 
pheric content by merely laying for 
a day or two, but this is a fallacious 
belief. Fifty pounds of woolen cloth 
would hold all the water vapor con- 
tained in a room 20 x 20 x 15 feet, 
when the temperature was 60 de- 
grees and the air saturated, a con- 
dition which never obtains. In fact, 
during the winter season, when ar- 
tificial heating is used, and windows 
closed, most finishing rooms are ex- 
tremely dry, and the air is more apt 
to draw moisture from the cloth 
than to give it up to the cloth. An- 
other thing to bear in mind is that 
the parts of cloth most exposed to 


the air will absorb air quicker than 
the parts not exposed. This tends 
to give a permanent difference in 
color, the part conditioning quickly 
becoming a darker share than the 
part conditioning more slowly. This 
explains in a great measure dark 
edges and dark ends. 

For all these reasons. cloths 
should. be conditioned uniformly, 
through natural absorption of evap- 
orated moisture, and under a slight 
tension, so that the swelling which 
takes place in the fibres and yarns 
as they absorb atmospheric vapor 
will be taken up. This will have 
the effect of not only causing the 
cloth to be kinder in handle and 
smoother, but will at the same time 
increase the length and width of the 
cloth, in addition to bringing the 
weight to normal. The cloth will 
also be much better set, and will 
not shrink so much in sponging, 
notwithstanding the increase in di- 
mension. The swelling of the yarns 
produces a binding effect at their 
intersections, which gives a firmer 
and better set cloth. 

Of course, in what I have said, I 
am only alluding to conditioning 
through natural absorption of at- 
mosphere. ‘Spraying, steaming, dew- 
ing, or hanging goods in a saturated 
atmosphere constitute but a crude 
way of adding weight, honest or 
otherwise. 

The true manufacturer's first in- 
terest should be, of course, to pro- 
duce the highest quality of goods 
which the material he uses. will 
permit of, but at the same time, he 
should not econtemptuously pass up 
the large financial returns which 
intelligent conditioning of the fin- 
ished fabric will produce. 

On woolen and worsted cloths 
correctly conditioned as they come 
from presses or dryers, the expan- 
sion of the fibres will ordinarily 
cause an inereased length and 
width, running from % to 1. per 
cent. Not much, you will say, on 
an individual piece, but even with 
a 100-loom mill producing 2,000 
yards per day, or 600,000 yards per 
annum, an additional product of 6,- 
000 yards a year valued at, say, 
$250 per yard, would amount to 
$15,000 per annum, sufficient to pay 
a liberal dividend on the capital 
commonly employed for a mill of 
this size. The additional dividends 
from uniform weight and quality 
cannot be expressed. in figures, but 
often will surpass the former in 
value. | 

In cotton goods and silk goods, all 
the advantages of correct condition- 
ing which apply to woolen and 
worsted goods are just as evident. 
The common practice is to put out 
such fabrics as ginghams, sheetings, 
prints, domets, etc., in an abnor- 
mally dry state. With no additional 
material, and practically no addi- 
tional labor, it is perfectly possible, 
through atmospheric absorption to 
increase the finished product from 
{ per cent to 3 per cent, and at the 
same time greatly improve the 
quality and strength. 

Thus a 1,000,000-yard product of 
cotton goods can readily be con- 
verted into 1,010,000 yards of much 
improved quality. 

We should not be satisfied to take 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Organizing the Human Element (0, 


Safety 


In establishing a permanent safety 
program in a textile factory it is 
first of all essential to “sell” the 
idea to the employees. There is an 
opinion among average employees 
that anything brought into a mill 
from “on high” is an: attempt to 
‘put something over on them.” For 
this reaosn it is very necessary, in 
bringing in a program of this kind, 
that it be done ostensibly through 
the employees, thus removing one 
of the obstacles confronting the 
management of the mills in under- 
taking such an idea. In our mils 
the first step was to invite groups, 
representing different departments 
and crafts, to come together. When 
this was brought about it was ex- 
plained to them that the program 
about to be introduced in the mills 
must be endorsed by themselves, as 
it is the employee who suffers the 
most from accident and, as it had a 
very keen significance to him so0- 
cially and domestically, his duty was 
to devise ways and means whereby 
accidents might be reduced in his 
department. The first effort was 
thus made to build up a safety or- 
ganization. 


First of all, with the permission 
of the local management, represen- 
tatives of each mill and department 
were assembled during working 
hours. The safety engineer ex- 
plained to them the purposes of the 
meeting, suggestion cards being 
placed in the hands of every man 
and woman present on which they 
were to write their ideas of the 
risks and hazards encountered in 
the course of their employment in 
the mills. When the employees 
found out that they were vested 
with this advisory right and sug- 
gestive power, it was not very diffi- 
cult to get them interested in the 
idea of safety, and in requesting 
that a program be installed. Groups 
of the employees were formed into 
committees from the mechanical 
and non-mechanical departments in 


the mills, and suggestions: began to 


come in from them and were dis- 
cussed at the appointed meetings of 
the committee. All suggestions that 
met with the approval of these com- 
mittees as being worthy of further 
consideration were later taken up 
and discussed by committees of 
foremen from the mechanical and 
non-mechanical departments, who 
were in a position to judge whether 
the recommendations were worthy 
of being carried out. There are 
instances sometimes where manu- 
facturing problems, unknown to the 
ordinary operative, make it impos- 
sible to adopt some suggestions, but 
when suggestions are received by a 
foremen’s committee that tend to- 
wards the safety and welfare of a 
department, the suggestions are ap- 
proved and sent to the management 
of the mill, composed of the agent 
and his superintendents, who deter- 
mine whether to say that when the 
first groups of the employees saw 


"Address by I. MeNulty, Depart- 
ment of Labor, American Woolen 
Company, Lawrence, Mass., at 12th 
Annual Safety Congress. 


the mechanical departments of their 
respective mills, working within a 
few days on suggestions they had 
made, it encouraged them to bring 
in additional safety suggestions 
from time to time, thus reasonably 
solving the problem, so much s0, 
that in the Lawrence mills of the 
American Woolen Company, in one 
years trial, the number of com- 
pensatable accident cases were re- 
duced to the extent of 22 per cent. 

General Committee: This com- 
mittee consists of the plant agent, 
assistant agent, superintendents, 
master mechanic. The duties of 
this committee are to consider and 
pass on all suggéstions and recom- 
mendations forwarded by the over- 
seers and employes’ committees, 
especially where the feature rec- 
ommended would cost considerable 
money. Any intelligent and practi- 
cal suggestion is never refused. 
When this policy is carried out, em- 
ployees will realize that the man- 
agement is sincere and will there- 
fore take greater interest in the 
organization. All accidents of long 
standing are reviewed by this com- 
mittee; also all reports that the 
safety engineer has to make to the 
progress of the work. 


Overseers’ Committee: This is 
composed of the overseers from 
every department, and meetings are 
held once a month, the same as 
those of the general committee. 
Their duties are to pass on any 
minor recommendations forwarded 
by the employees, and to discuss 
accidents with the purpose of find- 
ing a means of prevention. In this 
way they have the opportunity of 
knowing what sort of suggestions 
and accidents are being reported 
from other departments, and can 
perhaps forestall similar ones in 
their own rooms. 


Workers’ Committee: Members for 
this committee are appointed from 
among the second hands or other 
employees generally, men or women, 
for a term of three months. Each 
department is represented, and for 
large sections there are larger rep- 
resentations. One-third of each 
eommittee is retired every -month 
after completing three months’ ser- 
vice. This committee makes rec- 
ommendations relating to safety, 
and also transmits to the employees 
suggestions relative to the promul- 
gation of safety work in all sections 
of the plant. The safety engineer 
and a member from the labor de- 
partment are present at all meetings 
of all committees, the safety engi- 
neer acting as chairman of the em- 
ployees’ committee and secretary to 
all other committees. 


Every committee member, from 
all three branches, receives a but- 
ton to wear, indicating to the other 
workers in his.or her room that he 
or she is a safety member, and as 
such can be approached on any mat- 
ter pertaining to safety. Bulletins 
are printed illustrating .dangerous 
practices in each department and 
their consequences: also the safe 
way of doing things. They are 
posted in each department in a 

(Continued on Page 30) 


by leadiny construction engineers 


One of the leading con- 
struction engineers in the 
country in specifying the sub- 
flooring for a huge cotton mill, 
insisted that it come up to the 
standard of Creo-Pine Sub- 

Flooring—gproduced by the 
Southern Wood Preserving 
Company. 

Engineers are generally 
recognizing the fact’ that 
Creo-Pine is the standard sub- 
flooring. Many mill owners 
are insisting upon it in new 
construction programs. 


Write For Full Details Today 


pine 
Sub-flooring 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta,Ga j,; 
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THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 


and length of life. The savings in tape effected 


by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
vas ?n operation these tapes had proved a great 
scrvice on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 


Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 


jute and silk. | 
BARBER MFG. COMPANY 


199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 
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Iron Stains in Cloth 


Iron stains in cloth may be caused 
in a direct manner by the sizing 
agent, or indirectly during the proc- 
esses of sizing, weaving or packing. 
When one considers the great col- 
oring power of iron there need be 
no wonder at the mischief a very 
minute amount may cause. When 
such ingredients, as calcium, mag- 
nesium and zinc chlorides in con- 
junction with clay, crude glycerine, 
ete., are used in sizing mixtures, it 
is of importance to know the an- 
alyses of these ingredients. 

Calcium chloride seldom contains 
more than 0.20 per cent of iron, and 
would not cause any trouble of it- 
self unless the other ingredients of 
the sizing mixture contained similar 
traces of iron. 


Some of the grades of zine chlo- 
ride are almost free from iron; oth- 
ers contain from 0.20 to 1 per cent 
of iron. The latter amount is too 
high, and should not be used for 
sizing purposes. 

Magnesium chloride is one of the 
chief sources of iron stains in cloth, 
some of the grades containing more 
than 1 per cent of oxide or iron, 
and in many cases where the mag- 
nesium chloride is bought in the 
solid and contained in iron drums, 
a greater percentage of iron is often 
found, as during the dissolving of 
the solid magnesium. by “live” 
steam the iron drum is affected and 
oxide of iron is contained in the 
dissolved magnesium chloride, The 
best plan in the case of solid mag- 
nesium is to remove the iron drum 
before ‘dissolving, due care being 
taken to wipe away any particles of 
iron rust left on the outside. of the 
block of magnesium. In some brands 
the solid magnesium is free from 
iron, but if dissolved in contact with 
the drum, iron is found in the dis- 
solved solution. 


China clay is often a source of 
iron stains. Of ten samples ana- 
lyzed, the lowest percentage was 
0.38 per cent and the highest 2.06 
per cent. The average percentage 
of the 10 samples was 1.13 per cent 
of ferric oxide. There is a simple 
and quick process of separating the 
iron from the clay, and this should 
be resorted to where consignments 
are required absolutely free from 
iron. 


Water is another source of iron, 
but iron stains in the cloth should 
not occur from this source, as the 
water should be analyzed, and if 
iron is present such a source should 
be rejected. Water containing the 
most iron is often found in supplies 
from the moorland and clayey dis- 
tricts. | 


Iron stains present in cloth may 
indirectly be due to many causes, 
the chief of which is the cloth be- 
ing sized with an excess of moist- 
ure yielding substances, as calcium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, and 
commercial! glycerine. In most cases 
the damage is done where the looms 
are idle during the night or week- 
ends. This is especially the case 
where the cloth is stained with pa- 
rallel marks across the width of the 
cloth. These are often caused by 
the rusting of the reeds, temple 
rollers and the “rests.” In some 
cases, water and condensed steam 
from the roof of the shed drop on 


various parts of the loom and cause 
iron stains. 

Where iron stains are present in 
cloth owing to the ingredients used 
in sizing, these stains often vary in 
size and color, and in many cases 
are not visible during manufacture, 
but present themselves when the 
cloth is unpacked. 

Glycerine of the crude commer- 
¢Giui brand is used extensively in 
sizing mixtures, but its constitution 
should be known, as much trouble 
may result from its use. Many 
samples contain a varied amount of 
mineral matter, in 10 to 15 per cent 
of which magnesium chloride, so- 
dium chloride, and calcium chloride 
are well represented; glucose and 
nitrogenous matters are also pres- 
ent. The specific gravity of crude 
glycerine is somewhat higher than 
the pure, but is not quite so volatile 
when heatde. 

The weaving is improved by the 
use of glycerine, but many disad- 
vantages occur when used _ indis- 
criminately. It is very hygroscopic, 
and should not be used without a 
little antiseptic substance. 


Inferior grades of paraffin wax 
should not be used in pure or me- 
dium sized cloths, as stains of a 
varied nature are the result of its 
use, and when much is used the 


cloth when stored assumes. a yel- 


lowish hue. If wax must be used, 
a good brand of spermaceti is the 
best. 


Iron stains are often caused by 
the packing materials, as the paper 
often contains oxide of iron, and if 
the cloth is heavily sized there is a 
chance of iron stains. In some cases 
cases the bales get wet and the 
moisture acts upon the iron bands, 
which ultimately stain the cloth. 


Oxidation takes place in any ma- 
terial that contains any kind of im- 
purity when air, moisture and 
warmth are present, and the oxida- 
tion varies according to the amount 
of oxidizable matter present. The 
deficiency of tallow is not the cause | 
of iron stains or spots; in many 
cases too much tallow is_ used, 
which aids in making the sizing 
mixture very acid. The stronger 
the acidity of the sizing mixture, 
the greater the action in producing 
iron stains, as its action upon the 
metallic pipes, fittings of the sizing 
becks and taping machines is ob- 
vious by the stained nature of such 
fittings. 

In order to obtain the best results 
from any sizing mixture it should 
be neutral or only slightly acid to 
litmus; as a strongly acid size soon 
disintegrates and causes muéh trou- 
ble during the weaving, because it 
ultimately leaves the warp threads, 
and much dust is produced. When 
a sizing mixture is too acid, the 
same should be reduced by the ad- 
dition of sodium carbonate or caus- 
tic soda. The “shieving”’ of the warp 
threads is often due to the use of 
an acid size. 


In pure sizing the writer has 
known many mixing of 220 pounds 
of starch being mixed with 25 to 40 
pounds of tallow. Fully one-half of 
this tallow is wasted, as proved by 
the amount present in the sized 
warps. Where does it go? The 
presence of such a large percentage 
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of fat only adds to the acidity of 
the sizing mixture, and it is possible 
to have a more perfect size by add- 
‘jing only 5 pounds of tallow to the 
weight of starch named. 

The heavier the size mixing and 


the more acid; in the case of a 139 
per cent mixing as much as 250 
pounds of tallow is used in con- 
junction with 450 pounds of flour 
It is not possible to combine this 
weight of tallow with the other siz- 
ing ingredients, with the result that 
the fermented flour, which is 
strongly acid, is mixed with the 
fatty acids, and a sizing mixture of 
a strong acid character is produced. 
The constitution and the propor- 
tional blending of the various sizing 
ingredients are of first importance, 
and where this obtains, much in- 
convenience, trouble and expense 
are avoided. 

The following is a quick and sim- 
ple test for iron: Acidulate the se- 
lution it is desired to test with di- 
lute hydrochloric acid, add a few 
drops of potassium ferrocyanide 
and a blue color will be produced 
if ferric salts are present. Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium gives a blue 
color with ferrous salts. 

In the finishing of the cloth there 
are many grounds for complaint, as 
the lack of knowledge of chemistry 
often fails to prevent the mixing of 
compounds in the same finish, ca- 
pable of reacting with each other, 
and which give rise to new reacting 
compounds. The quality of the ma- 
terials used in finishing should al- 
ways be considered. 

The employment of inferior 
bleaching compounds, acids or al- 
kali only inerceases the cost of the 
process by making it necessary to 
use more and to the detriment of 
the finished cloth. As a large 
amount of substances are used in 
producing the various effects in 
textile finishing, it is well to check 
the regularity of, supplies by analy- 
sis from time to time—The Textile 
Manufacturer. 


Mills Request Investigation. 


Raleigh, N. C—Cotton mills of 
Guilford and Alamance county, op- 
posing the Southern Power Com- 
pany’s petilion for rate increases, 
filed their brief with the corpora- 
tion commission, repeating their 
“earnest request” for an investiga- 
tion of “not only the properties, in- 
come, investment, expenses and in- 
come of the petitioner but of all 
allied companies.” 


After citing that the Southern 


‘Power pays a greater amount per 


kilowatt hour for power from two 
companies not allied with it than if 
does from allied companies, the pro- 
testing mills ask the commission to 
“ascertain why it is the petitioner 
pays allied companies much more 
for current than it pays independ- 
ent companies for the same current 
which it mingles with, transmits 
and sells to customers like the pro-- 
testants.” ° 


The four-paged brief deals almost 
altogether with the differences in 
cost of current, which it alleges the 
record shows, and with a reputation 
of the request for an investigation 
by the commission of the Southern 
Power’s properties, income and in- 
vestment. 

The differences in the cost of 
current are set forth by the protest- 


Jr., of Greensboro, 


far. this 


estate deed filed. 
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ing mills by the allegation that the 
Southern Power bought 2,000, 900 
kilowat hours of current last year 
from one independent compary for 
four mills that it bought 50,000,000 


kilowatt hours from the Yadckia. 


Power Company for five mills, and 
that it pays to its alleged companies 
seven mills the kilowatt hour. 

The protesting mills which 
the brief was filed: by E, S. Parker, 
their attorney, 
are Banks Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Eno Cotton. Mills, Bellvue 
Manufacturing Company, Revolution 
Cotton. Mills, Travara’ Manufactitr- 
ing Company, Elmira :Cotton Mitts 
Company, E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, L. 


S. Holt & Sons and the Consolidat 2d if 


Textile Corporation. 

The corporation 
sometime ago indicated that the re- 
quest of the protesting mills for an 
investigation was an impossibility 
as neither the machinery nor meth- 
od exists for conducting the charac- 
ter of inquiry asked. 

When a decision will be reached 
by the commission is uncertain. The 
members have emphasized their de- 
termination to go into all angles of 
the petition and the protests with 
all~the thoroughness possible. It 
likely will be some months~ before 
a decision can reached. The 
power company is seeking a nomi- 
nal increase of from $1.25 to $1.40 
per thousand kilowatt hour, the in- 
crease rate asked for in the petition 
acted upon-by the commission. in 
1921, 


Heavy Cotton Exports From United 


States. 


New York,. Dec. 17.—Exports of 
cotton from the United States today 
aggregated 184,134 bales, the heav- 
iest since November 1, when 189,425 
bales were shipped. 

The record for a single day is 
200,000 bales. 


More than half of today’s exports 
were destined for Great Britain. -So 
season exports have 
amounted to 3,048,025 bales, or 353,- 
000 in excess of the same period 
last year. 


Textile Hall Sold to New Company 
By Old Company. 


sreenville, 5. C.—For a consider- 
ation of about $115,000 the old and 
now defunct *Textile’ Hall Corpora- 
tion, which: was organized several 
years ago, and which was a “profit- 
making . company,” has sold the 
property on West Washington 
street, on which stands the Textile 
Hall, to the new Textile Hall Cor- 
poration, which was formed on Sep- 
tember 5, 1923, on a “non-profit 
making” basis, according to a real 
in the office of 
James R. Bates, register mesne con- 
veyance. | 

The new company is without cap- 
ital stock, .being organized and 
chartered thus, according to the 
deed. There is a first mortgage on 
the property for $50,000 to the Peo- 
ples National Bank, while a_ sec- 
ondary mortgage to the bank is for 
$60,000. The new corporation agrees 
to pay all’ outstanding bonds, the 
deed shows. Revenue stamps indi- 
cate $5,000, making the total con- 
sideration about $115,000. 

The property measures 341 by 
100 feet. 


commission _ 


Joseph A. Vogel Co 


Over 300,000 giving. satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington. Del. 


Williams’ Heddle Frames 
and Heddles 


are a scientific combination for the weaving of all Fabrics. 
Williams’ frames are built to last, are light in the loom, 
in fact, just the combination that you need to insure 
improved quality fabric. 


end frames—also our double frames. 


Ask about our improved iron 
We specialize in 
the manufacture of section frames for the weaving of 
narrow 


Bank on the manufacturer three-fourths 


of the heddle frames used in this country. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


The Shuttle People 
MILLBURY, MASS. 
George F. Bahan, Southern Representative 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Dangerous Tendencies. 


There has come to our desk from 
the University of North Carolina an 
announcement relative to the Jour- 
nal of Social Forces, now being 
published there, and prominent 
among the list of contributors to 
their journal are mentioned Homer 
Folks, Owen R. Lovejoy and Miss 
Grace Abbott. 

The first two are parasites who 
have for years been professional 
agitators and the last named is well 
known as a tricky and underhand 
manipulator of statistics. 

We heard Owen Lovejoy address- 
ing a Boston audience say “‘Down in 
North Carolina children of six and 
seven years of age are employed in 
the cotton mills for twelve hours a 
day” and yet the University of 
North Carolina prints his name as 
second among the list of distin- 
guished contributors to the Journal 
of Social Forces. 

The cotton manufacturers of 
North Carolina were greatly in- 
censed by the article of Frank 
Tannenbaum, an ex-conviet and 
confessed Red, in the Century Mag- 
azine entitled “The South Buries Its 
Anglo-Saxons,” and yet that article 
was conceived if not actually writ- 
ten at Chapel Hill. 

We take pride in the growth and 
development of our University but 
wonder if in publishing the Journal 
of Social Forces and in similar ac- 
tivities it is not going aside from its 
purposes and its intended work. 

It was never intended as a breed- 
ing place for socialism and com- 
munism but when professors and 
instructors turn aside from their 
duties as teachers of regular courses 
and seek to develop fads and fan- 
cies, great injury to our State may 
develop. 


When the University of North 


Carolina -boasts of Homer Folks, 
Owen Lovejoy and Miss Grace Ab- 
bott as leading contributors to a 
Journal of Social Forces it is time 
to wonder what effect the outside 
activities at the University is going 
to have upon the minds of the fu- 
ture citizens of North Carolina. 


‘Migration Period for Finishing 
Plants. 


This seems to be the migration 
period for finishing plants and hav- 
ing looked forward to the day when 
Southern cotton goods would be 
finished in the South, we are hap- 
pier over the movement of the fin- 
ishing plants than we were over the 
location of new mills. 

While the big Pacific Bleachery 
and the smaller Southern Bleachery 
are under construction between 
Spartanburg and Greenville and the 
Lowell Bleachery South is being 
completed at Griffin, Ga., announce- 
ment has come of the establishment 
of a large bleachery at Old Fort, 
N. C., by Joseph Bancroft & Sons, of 
Wilmington, Del., and a_ similar 
establishment at Asheville, N. C., by 
the Sayles Finishing Plant, Inc., of 
Pawtucket, R. I. | 

A very large volume of cotton 
goods are used in the West and 
Middle West and there has been no 
good reason why Southern cotton 
goods should be shipped to New 
England to be finished and then 
reshipped to the West. | 

The rapid movement of the fin- 
ishing plants to the South is signifi- 
cant. Their operation depends upon 
a supply of cotton goods and they 
see distinctly a diminishing supply 
from New England. 

An economic situation confronts 
the mills of Fall River, and while 
they may by dissipating their sur- 
plus hold on for a few years, they 
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must inevitably face the problem of 
“dismantle to move” or “dismantle 
to junk.” 


Our Purchasing Power. 


Value of the country’s principal 
farm crops this year has been 
placed at $8,322,695,000 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its final 
estimates of the year. Revised fig- 
ures of last year’s crops placed their 
value at $7,449,804,000 and the 1921 
crops at $5,629,548,000. 


The farmers of the United States 
therefore have $873,000,000 more 
than in 1922 and $2,693,000,000° more 
than in 1921. 


And yet the buyers of cotton 
goods say that the farmers will go 
around ragged rather than pay a 
few cents more for a shirt and that 
Mrs. Farmer, with $2,693,000,000 
more than in 1921, will continue to 
wear her 1921 dress and hat. 


Retail trade is far in excess of 
recent years, and although the buy- 
ers may fight hard against prices, 
they must sooner or later buy goods 
in order to meet the requirement of 
the increased purchasing power. 


Increasing Exports. 


In August we said. editorially 
“Any decrease in cotton consump- 
tion by American mills will be 
equalled by the increase in foreign 
consumption,” and we have reiter- 
ated that statement many ‘times. 


This week the exports of cotton 
passed the 3,000,000 bale mark and 
is now within 1,850,000 bales of the 
total exported last season. 


Assuming that the exports will | 


only reach 3,200,000 bales by Janu- 
ary ist and that the consumption of 
American mills will be 500,000 bales 
for December, we will on January 
ist have consumed and exported 
5,780,000, which will leave in the 
United States 6,000,000 from which 
to supply American consumption 
and exports to September 1, 1924, a 
period of eight months. 


Abandonment of Cotton Acreage. 


Washington, Dec. 17.~Cotton aére- 
age abandoned after June 25 this 
year amounted to 4.6 per cent as 
compared with 2.9 per cent last year 
and 3.7 per cent in 1921, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
today. The area picked was an- 
nounced as 37,420,000 acres. 

The percentage of abandoned 
acreage by States was announced as 
follows: 

Virginia, 0.5 per cent; North Car- 
olina, 0.5; South Carolina, 2.0; Geor- 
gia, 11.0; Florida, 15.0; Alabama, 3.5; 
Mississippi, 8.14; Louisiana, 4.0; Tex- 
as, 2.0; Arkansas, 5.0; Tennessee, 4.5; 
Missouri, 10.0; Oklahoma, 8.0; Cali- 
fornia, 1.0; Arizona, 3.0; and New 
Mexico, 14.0. 


Thursday, December 20, 1923. 
Textile Foundation. Approved. 


Charlotte, N. C., 


: Dec. 13, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


My Dear Mr. Clark: 


By direction of our Board of Gov- 
ernors, I beg to advise that the 
request of the committee from the 
Southern Textile Association which 
you presented at the meeting of the 
board in Greenville, on Tuesday, 
December 11, was unanimously en- 
dorsed, and the secretary was in- 
structed to write to the individual 
members of our association, at the 
proper time, a letter commending to 
their consideration, the plans for a 
Textile Foundation. 

It gives me great pleasure to ad- 
vise you to this effect, and when- 
ever the proper time arrives, I shall 
be very glad to take this matter up 
further with you. 

Action was taken by Gaptain 
Smyth, seconded by several mem- 
bers, and I beg to congratulate you 


on your very fine presentation. of 


this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
W.D. Adams, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


National Ring Traveler Co. © 


Providence, R. 
| Dee. 3, 1923. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


My Dear Mr. Clark: 


The purpose of this letter is to 
congratulate you upon your 
“Health and Happiness” Number for 
the current year. It is very com- 
plete, and shows a_ tremendous 
amount of work on your part, and 
I have no doubt that your effort 
will be appreciated by your sub- 
scribers and advertisers in general 
as well as the entire Southern tex-. 
tile interests. | 
I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
| P. C. Wentworth. 


Caraleigh Mills Co. 
Raleigh, N. C., 
Dec. 14, 1923. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Allow me to congratulate you. 
Your Health and Happiness Supple- 
ment is wonderfully gotten up and 
intensely interesting, and will go a 
long way toward curing a lot of 
warped minds who wouldn't know a 
cotton mill if they saw it, but are 
able to write lengthy articles “tell- 
ing the world” how we are not run- . 
ning ours. ; 

Sincerely yours, 

L. R. Gilbert. 


Wallace to Help Change Cotton 
Report System? 


Washington, D. (C. — Secretary 
Wallace promised to co-operate 
with members of the cotton bloc in 
Congress studying possible 


changes in the system of cotton 
crop reporting. He told Represen- 
tative Rankin, the Department of 
Agriculture would send experts to 
confer with the committee in con- 
sidering the problem. A _ meeting 
will be held next week. 


: 
A 


Thursday, December 20, 1923. 
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W. N. Pharr is now superintend- 
ent of the Hartsell Mills Company, 
Concord, N. C. 


J. M. Creekmore has accepted po- 
sition as superintendent of -the 
Crawford (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


W. C. Campbell has succeeded R. 
S, Blalock as superintendent of the 
Douglas Hosiery Mills. 


L. E. Sutton has succeeded New- 
ton Wilson as superintendent of the 
Anniston Cordage Company. 


J. T. Gardner has: been promoted 
from treasurer to president of the 
Anniston (Ala.) Yarn Mills. 


KE. W. Bullard has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Anniston (Ala.) Yarn Mills. 


M. A. Riley has succeeded AE 2 
Morton .as superintendent of the 
Acworth (Ga.) Mills. 


CG. H. Goodroe is now superintend- 
ent of the Banning (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


J. E. Chappell has succeeded A. F. 
Hinsdale as superintendent of the 
Morrisville (N. C.) Hosiery Mills.. 


Hume Eastman has been promot- 
ed to office manager at Anchor 
Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


C. E. Davis has been appointed 


‘superintendent Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
G. F. Orr, formerly of Eureka 


Mills, Chester, S. C., is night spinner 
in Mill No. 1, Great Falls, 8. C. 


_ J. H. Carpenter has resigned as 
superintendent of Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Charles E. Lee has become super- 
intendent of the Carter-Collier 
Company, Barnesville, Ga. 


W. E. Steele has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Whitehall Yarn 
Mill, Whitehall, Ga. 


Z. R. Lytton has become superin- 
tendent of the new Ragan Spinning 
Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


Spencer Howell has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Capel Rug 
Mill, Troy, N. C. 


C. L. Martin is now superintend- 
ent of the Maline Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


E. E. Hagan has succeeded John 
Moser as superintendent of the 


‘Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 


N. C. 


B. J. Broddie has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the 
Georgia Duck and Cordage Mills at 
Scottdale, Ga. 


M. V. Tally has accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Cotton 
Mill Products Company No. 4, at 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


H. O. Ball, superintendent of the 
Pepperton Cotton Mills,. Jackson, 
Ga., has also been elected treasurer 
of that company. 


J. E. Smith, from | S. 
C., is fixing in card room of Spring- 
stein Mills, Chester, §S. C. 


J. F. Chappell has succeeded E. J. 
Brown as superintendent of the 


Chatham Knitting. Mills, 
N. C. 


J. P. Toms is now filling the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the East- 
side Manufacturing Company, Shel- 
by, N. 


Ray Nanney has succeeded John 
W. Boozer as superintendent of the 
Horn Company at Spindale, N. C. 

H. G. Cobb has succeeded C. E. 
Gore as superintendent of the Pio- 


neer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla. 

W. P. Owens has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Var- 
dry Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Durham, 


John G. Chapman has been pro- 
moted from superintendent to man- 
ager of the Samoset Cotton Mills, 
Talladega, Ala. 


U. 8. Henderson has succeeded W. 
F. Smith as superintendent of Bibb 
Manufacturing Company plant at 
Reynolds, Ga. 


G. L. Chapman has succeeded 
John: Kellars as superintendent cf 
the Calhoun Cotton Mills and the 
Cotton Mills, Annistun, 
Ala. 


Albert Lehman, office manager of 
the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., 
has been appointed superintendent 
of the Dixie Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


T. B. Moore, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Clover Mills, Clover, 
5. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Dixie Spinning Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


W. E. Hammond, formerly super- 
intendent of the Mills Mill, Green- 
ville, 8S. €., will be superintendent 


of the new Balfour Mills, Balfour, 
N. 


R. L. McGraw; who has been over- 
hauling in spinning, is now night 
overseer of spinning, Mill No. 2, Re- 
ea Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 


M. C. Kirkpatrick, from Eureka 
Mills, Chester, 8. C., has accepted a 
position in machine shop, Mill No. 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 


H. W..Pittman has been promoted 
from assistant factory manager to 
general superintendent of the Bibb 


Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga. 


S. J. Webb has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Waco (Tex.) Twine 
Mills to accept a similar position 
with the Houston Cotton and Twine 
Mills. 


Geo. W. Murphy, superintendent 
Dixie Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
three Couch Mills and will assume 
the management of these mills Jan- 
uary 1. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Cotton 
Bleachers! 


Your Selling Agent, 
the Retailer and the Public 
want these qualities: 

1) A permanent, clear white 
2) Material not weakened 
8) No yellowing on shelves 
4) Utmost softness 
5) Greatest elasticity 
6)Free from odors or poisons. 
| Are they getting them? 
You can obtain all 
with the Solozone Process 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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Rockford, Tenn. — The Rockford 
Mills are building an addition to 
their plant here. 


Benton, Ky.—The Paducah Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., will erect a branch 
plant here. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Burlington 
Mills, Inc., which were recently or- 
ganized here by J. L. Love and J. 
Spencer Love, of Gastonia, will soon 
let contract for a building to con- 
tain about 60,000 square feet of 
floor space. Building plans call for 
70 homes for employees and two 
warehouses. M. B. Smith, of Bur- 
lington, is president, and J. Spencer 
Love, treasurer and active manager. 
Mr. Love has opened offices here. 
It is expected that a part of the 
equipment of the Gastonia Cotton 
Manufacturing Company will be 
moved to the building here. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The Blue 
Ridge Hosiery Mill and the R. L. 
Lee & Co. damask mill, both of Lan- 


drum, in Spartanburg: county, have , 


been merged and will hereafter be 
known as the Blue Ridge Mills, ac- 
cording to an announcement here. 
The present capital stock will be 
increased to a figure between $150,- 
000 and $200,000. Following this ac- 
tion by the owners of the two mills, 
the following officers were. elected: 
President, J. S. Carpenter; vice- 
president, Roy P. Whitlock; secre- 
tary and general manager, Roland 
L. Lee. It is possible that a new 
yarn mill will be built in the near 
future. 


Greenville, S. C.—Machinery is 
‘now being installed and plans call 
for the operation of the plant of the 
Southern Worsted Corporation at 
Sevier during the latter part of 
January, it was stated here. 

While it is not expected that all 
of the machinery will be installed 
by the first of the coming month, 
efforts will be made to rush the 
plant to capacity at the earliest 
possible time. When in full opera- 
tion the plant will give employment 


to approximately 500 persons. Work. 


on the plant and village was not 
started until in June, 
construction activities having re- 
quired less than six months. 

The installation of the machinery 
and the completion of minor details 
is all that is necessary before the 
plant will be ready for operation. 
A small portion of the machinery 
already has been received. 


Balfour, N. C.—With most of the 


machinery purchased, and plans 
completed for the new cotton mill 
to be erected here, which is to be 
headed by Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, 
bids on the actual building work 
will 
within the next fortnight. Actual 
work on the new mill will begin 
probably about January 1, according 
to announcement made through J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., engineers for the 
plant. 


The spinning machinery, looms 


and roving machinery has already 
been bought and now virtually all 
that remains before work can begin 
is the awarding of the building con- 
tract, it was said. 

The new plant will be only one 
story in height and measure 2412 by 
374 feet, and modern in every detail. 
About 125 employees will be given 
work in the plant and 75 mill dwell- 
ing houses will be erected, together 
— a cotton warehouse 100 by 100 
eet 


Columbus, Ga.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Co- 
lumbus Manufacturing Company, 
held at the offices of the company, 
the reports of the officers showed 
satisfactory results of the year’s 
business, and the usual dividend, 
payable January 1, 1924, was de- 
clared. 

The following board of directors 
for the ensuing year was elected: 

William H. Wellington, Walter H. 
Holbrook, Harry L. Bailey, Jesse §S. 
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Wiley, all of Boston; W. C. Bradley, 
R. E. Dismukes, D. A. Turner, E. P. 
Owsley, F. B. Gordon, all of Colum- 
bus, .Ga.; 8. P. Gilbert, Atlanta, Ga., 
and A. Minis, Savannah, Ga. 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors following the stockholders’ 
meeting, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

W. C. Bailey, chairman; F. B. 
Gordon, president; Jesse 8. Wiley, 
treasurer; W. H. Dismukes, secre- 
tary, and Frank Rhodes, assistant 
treasurer. 

All of the directors attended the 
meeting except Mr. Wellington, of 
Boston, and Mr. Minis, of Savan- 
nah. 


Sayles to Build Bleachery Near 
Asheville. 


Asheville, N. C—With official an- 
nouncement by officials of the 
Sayles Finishing Plant, Ine., of 
Rhode Island, that plans for starting 
work upon the contemplated bleach- 
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ery, to be located on the Swannanoa 
River, four miles east of Asheville, 
have been completed, persons in 
this city associated with the enter- 
prise said actual construction 
should start on the industry not la- 
ter than January. 

Announcement was made a few 
days ago that definite decision had 
been reached by the Sayles Com- 
pany to locate their plant on 200 
acres of land acquired on the Swan- 
nanoa. 

A survey is now being made of 
the area on which.the buildings are 
to be erected and a modern housing 
community is to be built. Within 
the next few weeks, the model vil- 
lage will be in process of construc- 
tion on a part of the lands known 
as the Cheesborough Estate. Over 
400 employees and their families 
are to be housed in this new com- 
munity, according to announcement. 

The bleaching and finishing plant 
is to cost $2,000,000. 

Work will also be started at once 
on the bleachery and finishing plant, 
the buildings of which will be lo- 
cated in the flat lands in the bend 
of the river near the former home 
of Governor Locke Craig. 

Plans and specifications for the 
entire plant have been drawn by J. 
E. Sirrine, mill architect and engi- 
neer, of Greenville, 8. C. 

Work will be started this month 
on the spur track of the Southern 
Railway to be run through the. mill 
property. 


Abbeville Cotton Mill Engages a 
Public Nurse. 


Abbeville, 8. C.—Miss Emily Pass- 
more, of Westwood, N. J., has been 
secured by the board of operatives 
for the Abbeville Cotton Mills as a 
public health nurse at the com- 
munity house. Miss Passmore is: in 
Abbeville and will begin her work 
at once. She is a young woman of 
ability and experience, haying grad- — 
uated at the Parks Hospital in 
Washington, which institution is 
under the auspices of the National 
Red Cross. Miss Passmore served 
in France during the world war 
and has since served 18 months in 
Turkey, Russia and Greece with the 
near east relief. Right. recently she 
has been doing research and dem- 
onstration work with the Rockefel- 
ler Institute in New York. 


Mill Stocks Lower. 


The average price of 25 cotton 
mill stocks as released by R. S. 
Dickson & Co., showed a continued 
recession of 24 points for this week, 
the average being 139.24 for this 
week against 139.48 for last week. 

The South Carolina stocks showed 
substantial losses this week, Clifton 
dropping $2 per share, Dunean and 
Mollohon $3 per share, while Cow- 
pens, Gaffney, Musgroce, Marlboro, 
Poinsett and Union Buffalo each 
showed a loss of $1 per share. Chi- 
quola, Monarch and Pacolet. showed 
a rise of a few points. The.North 
Carolina stocks showed a slight ris- 
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ing tendency. Cabarrus preferred, 
Eagle, Efird, Erwin, Ranlo and 
Rhyne-Houser each gained $1 per 
share in bid prices, while Eastern 
lost $4 and Parkdale $1 per share. 
Trading remained quiet in all 
stocks. 

A few lots of Durham Hosiery 
preferred changed hands af $60 per 
share, while Winget and Smyre pre- 
ferred were sold in small lots. 


Pacific Mills Will Curtail. 


Boston—The cotton department 
of the Pacific Mills is to be shut 
down December 22, for two weeks, 
reopening January 7, according to 
announcement made recently. The 
customary shut-down at the print 
works during the stock taking pe- 
riod also is announced. Somewhere 
between 3,500 and 4,000 operatives 
are affected. 


Textile Employment Increases. 


Washington: — During the month 
just ended increased employment of 
1.4 per cent was reflected in textiles 
and their products’ industries when 
compared: with October, according 
to statistics made public by thee De- 
partment of Labor, showing the in- 
dustrial employment situation. 

Of the 14 major industrial groups, 
seven showed an increase in em- 
ployment, and seven decreases—the 
most noticeable increase being that 
of tobacco manufacture, 3.1 per 
cent, while the heaviest decrease is 
disclosed in the iron and steel in- 
dustry amounting to 2.85 per cent. 

In the Southern districts, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia report the industrial situation 
excellent. 

Tennessee reports textile mills 
operating on full time, while ein 
Alabama there is an apparent in- 
crease in textiles, chemicals and 
miscellaneous industries. 


Sirrine Reports $12,000,000 in Mill 
Construction. 


Greenville, C.—Textile plants 
costing more than $12,000,000 are 


now in process of construction or 


will be started in the near future, 
according to information obtained 
with the announcement from J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. that plans were being 
drawn for a $2,000,000 bleachery to 
be located near Asheville. 


The bleachery and finishing plant. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydror Pump & Well Ce., Inc. 
Richmend, Va. 
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on the Swannanoa river, near Ashe- 
ville, will be built by the Sayles 
Finishing Plants, Inc., of Rhode Is- 
land. This project is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from that of the 
Brancroft interests which, it was 
announced recently, might con- 
strusct a bleachery at Asheville. 


Land for the Sayles plant has 
been purchased and work will begin 
at the earliest possible date, possi- 
bly within two or three months. The 
plant will give employment to about 
400 persons. Plans and specifica- 
tions for the bleachery are now be- 
ing drawn in the office of the local 
mill engineering company. 


A survey was made of conditions 
about Asheville with a view of de- 
termining the advisability of locat- 
ing a bleachery there. The pur- 
chase of the land by a representa- 
tive of the Parker interests, fol- 
lowed the favorable report on the 
survey. 

While the Sayles plant will not 
actually be started during the year 
it is an assured fact and work will 
be gotten under way as soon as the 
details can be arranged. The local 
company intends speeding this up 
as mueh as possible. 


Other large textile developments 
in the Piedmont section include the 
plant of the Southern Bleachery, at 
Taylors; the Southern Worsted 
Corporation, at Sevier; the Pacific 
Mills, at Lyman, near Greenville, 
and the W. A. Erwin Mills, at Duke, 
N. G.. The Balfour Mills, at Balfour, 


N. G., are also assured and work 
will begin early in the new year. 


The largest single development 
in the textile industry in the Pied- 
mont section is at Lyman, Spartan- 
burg county, where Lockwood- 
Greene & Co. are building a mill, 
bleachery and village which when 
completed will represent an outlay 
of approximately $5,000,000, 

The Erwin Mills, at Duke, plans 
for which were drawn here, will 
represent an expenditure of about 
$3,000,000. 

The Balfour Mills, at Balfour, 
near Hendersonville, will cost about 
$750,000. Plans for this mill, which 
will be headed by Capt. E. A. 
Smythe, of this city, were drawn in 
Greenville. 


The Southern Worsted Corpora- 
tion plant, near Greenville on the 
former site of Camp Sevier, will 
represent an expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000 and will be ready for 
operation in January. 


The Southern Bleachery, to be 
located at Taylors, nine miles from 
Greenville, will be ready for opera- 
tion by February 1, it was announc- 
ed. This plant, one of the few 
bleacheries in the South and the 
second in Greenville county, will 
represent an expenditure of about 
$1,250,000. 

Other large textile developments 
underway, plans for which were 
drawn in Greenville, include the 
construction of a dye house at 
Graniteville for the Gregg Dying 
and Finishing Company, and the 
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building of large warehouses for the 
Florence Mills at Forest City, N. C 
The Graniteville project will cost 
about $425,000. 

In addition to the above many 
smaller jobs are under way, includ- 
ing additions to plants already in 
operation, showing the year 1923 
has been an epoch in the textile 
industry of the Piedmont section of 
the Carolinas. 

The most outstanding develop- 
ment of the year, mill officials 
pointed out, is the trend of textile 
plants towards the mountains. Bal- 
four and Asheville both being in the 
heart of the Appalachian moupn- 
tains. | 


Callaway Mills, Ine., Establishes 
Representation in Akron. 


Ely R. Callaway, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Callaway Mills. 
Inc., announces that having oper- 
ated with much success since their 
establishment a year and a half ago. 
with their main office in New York 
and with representatives in Boston 
and Chicago, they find it advisable, 


In order to take care of the large 


volume of buwsiness in the vicinity 
of Akron, to secure the services of 
lawrence A. Watts to represent 
them in the Akron district, with his 


office in the Second National Build- 


ing, in that city. 


More Fall River Mills to Close 
Indefinitely. 


Fall River, Mass—The Chace 
Mills, employing over 800 opera 
tives, closed on Saturday for an in 
definite period. 

Notices were posted by the Amer- 
ican Printing Company that the cot- 
ton manufacturing division of the 
plant will close on December 2 
until further notice. 

The latter company operates sev 
en cotton mills and employs be. 
tween 3,000 and 3,500 operatives. 

One of the Flint mills has been 
closed for a long period. | 

The Stafford, which employs 850 
operatives, has been closed for sey- 
eral weeks. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1875 
Telephone Main 0517 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


| RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN 


Are 
EQUIPMENTS | 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 


AND BLEACHING 
A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 
Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums 


Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Acme Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone 


a tld a new product especially for Print Cloths. 


Tallow, 


Flours, Dextrines, China <= ad 

rease, Bleachers’ Biue. 2 

ahi COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 


The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


* The Arabol Manufacturing Co. “i ir 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N._ Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
= 


Factories: Brookivn. N. Y. 
STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, 8S: C 


HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.- Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


— 


Manufacturers of 


Southern Representative 
Spools of Every Description Walter i Parker Co. : 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 


Filling Bobbins, Twister Charlotte Supply Co. 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom =. E SPECIALIZE IN 
Bobbins. 


NEW MILL EQUIPMENT Charlotte, N. 0. 


Established 1896 


Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.. LOWELL MASS 


‘Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
- Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Eatablished 1868 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY | 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New ror 
a 


Additions and improved Facilities for 
nufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 


Catalog on Request 


Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles | 
Correspondence Solicited 
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Manufacture of Haircloth. 


Haircloth manufacture is not very 
well understood by the average mill 
man, for the reason that it is a spe- 
cial fabric and its composition is of 
a character that does not involve 
the employment of much of the ma- 
chinery operated either in a cotton 
or a woolen mill. 

For instance, hair for haircloth is 
not carded, combed, drawn or spun, 
like other fibers used in the fabri- 
cation of textiles. 

Nor can the strands of hair be 
tied into continuous lengths with 
knots in order to make warp or fill- 
ing. The process of construction of 
haircloth is conducted on different 
lines from that employed in the 
production of either woven or knit 
textures. Nor is the process similar 
to the making of felt goods. Hair- 
cloth is woven-on specially designed 
looms, provided with the necessary 
mechanical equipment for handling 
separate filaments of hair averag- 
ing 25 to 30 inches in length. 

Haireloth is usually made with a 
cotton warp and a horse hair filling, 
as most other kinds of hair is too 
short for practical weaving. 

Sometimes linen is used instead 
of cotton for the warp, but only in 
the higher grades of haircloth. It 
is seldom that haircloth is made 


with a hair warp owing to the ex- 


pense which would be entailed in 
weaving with short lengths of hair. 
If hair is used for warp as well as 
for filling, the old-fashioned hand 
looms are commonly employed and 
the weaving is slowly done by hand. 
Character of Horse Hair. 

Horse hair, like all other hairs, as 
compared with wool is a stiff, horny 
strand, having closely placed scales 
on its surface. The strands from 
the tail of the horse are pre- 
ferred. as they reach 30 or more 
inches in length’ while those. of 
more inches in length while those of 
the mane are shorter. The internal 
arrangement of the cells of the fiber 
differs from that of wool in that 
there is a distinct medullary center. 
The shaft is always straight, strong 
and smooth. But of course the fine 
feel, curly character and affinity for 
dye which properties are so valua- 
ble in wool, worsted, cotton, silk 
and most other textile fibers, are 
absent in the shaft of hair whether 
it be from. the horse, the cow, the 
dog, the cat or the rabbit. Cow hair 
‘is used extensively in upholstery 
yarns of the lower grades as well 
as in certain carpet yarns. Cow hair 
is of course much shorter than 
horse hair, particularly the kind 
pulled from the hide im the tanner- 
ies. 

As much of the cow hair is of the 
pulled sort the root of the hair often 
shows under the microscope. Cow 
hair has a central medullary sub- 
stance that shows on the surface 
throughout the length of the fiber 
as in the diagram. The bulk of the 
hairy growth sheared or pulled from 
the dog, rabbit, cat or squirrel goes 
in the manufacture of hats, al- 
though some of it finds its way into 
the cheaper grades of yarns for 
carpets. 

Weaving Hair Cloth. 

When haircloth is woven on a 
plain loom, using a cotton warp 
with stretches of horse hair for the 
filling, a specially constructed de- 
vice is used to carry the hair filling 
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into the shed with each change of 
the harnesses. The horse hairs for 
the filling are placed in a bunch at 
one side of the loom, convenient to 
the shed. A long arm with a nipper 
at the end passes through the shed 
formed by the warp and grasps one 
hair which it draws through the 
shed. The harnesses then change 
and the operation is repeated, 
usually making a plain weave. 
Sometimes the weave is of the rib 
type in which the draft for the 
chain is shown at the left, the plan 
of the weave at the right and the 
sectional arrangement of the warp 
threads below. If it desired to thor- 
oughly cover the cotton warp 
threads with the hair filling, a 
weave is employed to float the lat- 
ter on the face more completely. 
Some of the broken twills are used 
for this purpose. Also repp, hair- 
line, basket and satin weaves. 

If the order calls for faney hair- 
cloth, a special design of loom fitted 
with a dobby is used. At each end 
of the loom is a trough in whieh a 


bunch of the hair is placed, and 


from which a selector picks a sin- 
gle hair and feeds it to a dummy 
shuttle which carries the strand of 
hair through the shed to the oppo- 
site side of the loom. This arrange- 
ment allows the use of tws or more 
colors and the weave throws the 
hair on the face of the cloth, bury- 
ing the cotton warp from view. 

This class of haircloth is gener- 
ally used for upholstery purposes. 
There is an imitation haircloth wo- 
ven from manufactured yarn whiéh 
resembles haircloth to a consider- 
able extent. This kind of yarn is 
composed mostly of the remanufac- 
tured fibers, such as shoddy, mun- 
go, flocks and noils. A percentage 
of hair material is added, both for 
the warp and the filling, and a fairly 
efficient haircloth results, although 
it lacks the essential properties of 
the genuine article. ; 

Real haireloth is very. strong, 
stiff, smooth, glossy and suitable for 
stiffening purposes in suits and for 
many uses in the upholstery indus- 
try. The imitation fabrie is not so 
firm, although sizing materials are 
used to stiffen it. Nor does it pos- 
sess the wearing qualities of the 
fabric woven from horse hair. But 
it is cheaper and can be woven on 
any type of loom, as the warp and 
the filling can be spun like any 
thread and therefore woven like all 
cloths. 

Sometimes it is supposed that 
mohair and camel hair are used in 
hair cloth, but these fine, lustrous 
fibers are too valuable for use in 
high grade fabrics to use in hair- 
cloth. The hair of the common goat 
is sometimes used for yarns for 
weaving hair cloth, for this mate- 
rial possesses many of the charac- 
teristies of hair. 

Most. goat hair is fine enough to 
warrant carding and spinning it 
with wool or other fiber. Some of 
the vegetable fibers, such as hemp, 
ramie, flax, jute and china grass are 
also used in combination with hair 
in the manufacture of hair cloth. 
The group of animals known as the 
alpaca, the llama, the vieugna, and 
the guanaco supply a limited quan- 
tity of hairy wool for the hairecloth 
trade. But the bulk of the material 


used in haircloth congsts of cotton 


for the warp and horse hair for the 
filling. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS | 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


The Gastonia Cotton Control Agency 


322 West Main St. G. D. Kerby, Mgr. Gastonia, N. C. 


Receivers, classers and arbitrators of all kinds of cotton. 

MILLS: Have your: cotton received experts and thereby 
increase the value of your production. We have had successful 
mill men tell us that for this reason they would have their 
cotton received by competent and experienced classers if they 
were making only “eights two-ply.” Let us keep all undesirable 
cotton out of your mills. You will find it to be profitable. 
We have been associated ten years in the Mississippi Delta 
with the South’s most prominent shippers, all of Whom will 
recommend us. We are licensed by the United States Govern- 
ment to class all kinds of cotton. We guarantee satisfaction; 
prompt, accurate and impartial service. Let us also handle 
your arbitrations. 


WE RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved.on Leather Covered Rolie , 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulers write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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Christmas 1923 


With the approach of Christ- 
mas and its spirit-of peace and 
good fellowship it is with the 
utmost pleasure and sincerity 
that we join the many friends 
of the 


WYANDOTTE 
PRODUCTS 


in wishes for success, prosper- 
ity and hearty good will. 


This year has been excep- 
tional in its opportunities for 
“honest to goodness” service to 
humanity. 

-. The realization of this fact 
not only brings the highest re- 
ward, but is also a definite in- 
centive to greater effort and 
larger success. 

To one and all we wish this 
realization and in the year so 
soon to come, we hope that 
your prosperity will eclipse all 
previous experiences. 


The J: B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


protect your mill floors for 
year of 1924 with the very 
best SCRUBBING POWDER 
on the market today. 

Write us approximately your 
requirements, and we will in 
turn advise you just what MI- 
CLEANSER will cost you .de- 
livered per your inquiry. 

We are in position to protect 
your good selves, and save 
you some good money. No ob- 
ligation on your part for the 
asking. Thanks. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 


Now is the specific time to. 
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Neps in Dyed Goods. 


Recent work on neps in cotton 
fabrics and their resistance to dye- 
ing furnishes an interesting exam- 
ple of a piece of research extending 
from faults in cotton growing right 
through manufacturing to their 
final appearance in the dyed or 
printed goods. 

While these are possibly not the 
final words on the subject, the re- 
sults from the British Cotton In- 
dustry Research Association as re- 
ported in a recent Journal of the 
Textile Institute, are significant of 
what may ultimately be expected in 
the way of practical results follow- 
ing scientific investigation. 

It is a familiar fact that trouble 
has been experienced from time to 
time in cotton piece dyeing from 
groups of fibres (neps) that do not 
assume the full color of the finished 
dyed piece. A little has previously 
been written on the subjeet but now 
our knowledge has been extegded 
by the examination of further faults 
that occurred in: commercial work, 
The trouble has been found most 
prevalent in goods dyed with alizar- 
ine, para red and indigo, and con- 
sists in the apeparance of lighter 
motes showing on the dyed back- 
ground and = an 
streaky effect. 

Briefly summarized, an examina- 
tion of the so-called motes showed 
several types of defects: 


Neps, or loose ends of yarn which 


are dyed or printed and then be- 
come detached or moved aside, 
leaving a white or light area. 
White’ specks, each at a_ single 
point in a strand of yarn otherwise 


-normally dyed. 


Neps causing lighter spots, found 


_to be the most common fault. 


The last consisted of a matted 
tangle of hairs or fibres, a few of 
which were normally dyed. Each 
nep consisted of lightly dyed or un- 
dyed thin-walled fibres. On at- 
tempting to separate them from the 
group some fibres crumbled to fine 
particles. The apparent lack of 
color is to a certain extent an opti- 
eal effect. In some shades the neps 
become glazed and show lighter on 


calendering, but in para red the 


defects were prominent before that 
operation, so it is not entirely an 
effect of reflection of light. Coming 
to the streaks, we find dyed effects 
running for a fraction of an inch 
in a single strand of yarn and care- 
ful examination has shown these to 
be merely elongated neps held in 
the body of the yarn, but otherwise 
similar to surface neps. 

Examination of the gray cloth be- 
fore dyeing showed the presence of 
the same neppy structures, which 
could be recognized by their “semi- 
glassy” appearance. Particles of 
seed coat were frequent and often 
formed the nuclei of neps. 

In experiments. on  indigo-dyed 
mercerized goods, the general effect 
was to render the defeet much less 
evident. This fact, which is also 
recognized in the trade, depends on 
the change of shape of the cotton 
fibre. The flattened ribbon charac- 
teristic of a thin-walled hair pos- 
sessing an appreciable amount of 
secondary thickening is converted 
in mercerizing into a more circular 
form, and reflects light more like a 
normal fibre, and at the same time 


accompanying 


Part of the fibre debris in the nep 
contains no cellulose (of the ordi- 
nary sort at least) and is not af- 
fected by mercerizing, so the faults 
persist to some extent. 


November Exports Very Large. 


Exports from the United States 
during November were valued at 
$404,000,000 compared with imports 
for the same period of $292,000,000, 
leaving a balance of international 
trade favorable to this country of 
$112,000,000. 

The value of exports during No- 
vember announced by the Com- 
merce Department was greater than 
that for any other month since Feb- 
ruary, 1921. The imports in value 
were a trifle less than those of Oc- 
tober and practitally equal to those 
of November, 1922, when imporied 
commodities amounted to $291,000,- 
000. Figures are preliminary bul 
are not expected to be changed ma- 
terially when the detailed returns 
are received. | 

Officials said one of the reasons 
for the heavy export total could 
be found in recent high prices for 
cotton which commodity is a very 
large factor in fall shipments from 
the United States. 


New England Mills Are Well Cov- 
ered on Cotton. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Mills using 
extra staple cottons are covered as 
to their needs for the balance of the 
current. season to’ a much‘: greater 
extent than is generally believed in 
the cotton trade. A considerable 
quantity of short cotton is also on 
order, much of it being on basis 
with the price still unfixed. » Unless 
the shippers: fail to deliver, there 
are very few New England mills that 
are faced with any likelihood of an 
enforced shutdown for lack of raw 
material, though there is still a fair 
quantity to buy if production con- 
tinues on the present scale or in- 
creases. A number of the Fall 
River print cloth mills are turning 
to extra staple cotton of medium 
length. 

There is still a very general in- 
terest in extra staple cotton in al- 
most all of the large textile centers 
of New England. Two deals of 1,000 
bales or more were talked of in the 
local market this week, one of them 
being for cotton of about inch and 
three-sixteenths staple. 


Question Value of Combing Medium 
Cotton Yarn Counts. 


New Bedford—‘“In view of the 
eurrent high cost of raw cotton, and 
the keen price competition in both 
yarn and goods marnxets, many man- 
ufacturers are coming more and 
more to question the value of the 
combing process for the medium 
counts,’ comment. Frederick B. 
Macy & Co., of this. cily, in their 
weekly yarn letter. “The cost of 
the combing itself and of the waste 
that is taken out is relatively high,” 
they say, “because of the value of 
the cotton taken out as waste. Care- 
fully carded yarns, with a little ex- 
tra twist added, will give results, it 
is claimed, that, are nearly as good 
as can be had with the use of comb- 
ed yarns, and the money saving ef- 


RT ~‘CCUires a greater affinity for dye. ‘ected can be used very nicely in 
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meeting competition on the finished 
product. 

“With the end of the year only a 
few weeks ahead, cotton yarn mar- 
kets have reflected the general de- 
sire to go into the new year with 
inventories as low as possible. There 
have been strenuous efforts on the 
part of some interests to dispose of 
their accumulated stocks, but a 
general reluctance of buyers to en- 
gage sizable quantities. Prices, as a 
whole, have been rather firm, but 
any inquiry for a sizable nature 
brought a rush of offers and the 
keen competition resulted in some 
very sharp price cutting. Resale 
yarns have been available in certain 
quarters, but have not figured ma- 
terially in the week's dealings, 
which have been confined for the 
most part to the buying of weaving 
yarns. Some interest has been 
shown in knitting yarns, especially 
when values took a temporary dip 
early in the week. Recovery came 
so quickly, however, that few act- 
ually place orders and they are very 
reluctant to do so at present levels. 
Thread yarns and tire yarns have 
been quiet, and no great activity 
was reported in insulating yarns 
either. 

“The week’s business was about 
equally divided between carded and 
combed numbers, and prices show- 
ed very little change. Dealing has 
been mostly in spot and nearby de- 
liveries, and it is quite likely that 
the markets may continue in this 
same condition until after the in- 
ventory period has been passed. 

“Production, on the whole, is 
about the same among the spinners 
as it has been for several weeks. 
Conditions differ widely between 
different plants in the same local- 
ity, and making virtually the same 
kind of yarns. Some of the coarse 
and medium count yarn miills in 
the East have materially increased 
production this week, but others in 
the same category have shut down 
more machinery.” 


Textile Men Banquet at Anderson. 


Anderson, €.—Officials and 
heads of departments of Jackson 
Mills, Iva, numbering 80, were ban- 
queted at the Pruitt Hotel in Starr 
Saturday evening. C. Reese Me- 
Donald was toastmaster. Grace was 
asked by Rev. F. H. Pressley, and 
then a regular banquet was served, 
everything that one could possibly 
think of in culinary art. 

After the dinner was served Gen. 
M. L. Bonham was called upon as 
the first speaker. General Bonham 
said that looking into the faces of 
the men at this table he could see 
that they were of Anglo-Saxon 
stock, and he was not in favor of 
bringing so much Northern capital, 
for it meant the inevitable trend of 
imported labor, and that this high- 
class native Southern stock would 
be replaced by Huns and “Iskis,” 
then a serious problem would be 
faced in the South. 

Rev. J. L. Jett and Dr. C. H. Bur- 
fon also spoke of the benefit of 
mills in the South, the model mil! 
village and touched on other points 
along this line. Many of those 


present had been continuously in 
the employ of Jackson Mills since 
the industry was established by the 
late Thomas C. Jackson, in 1905, and 
there has never been any labor 
troubles at this mill. 
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Foreign Markets for Knit Goods. 


Washington, D. C—The popular- 


ity of American made hosiery in 
South Africa is indicated by the 
many applications made to the con- 
sulate by local agents for American 
hosiery lines, both high grade silk 
lines and eheap cotton. Some 
American exporters deal with this 
market through wholesale merch- 
ants, but this method can hardly be 
considered satisfactory and most of 
the business is transacted through 
an agent. The agency has, in some 
cases, been granted to retailers and 
in others to manufacturers’ agents, 
that is, agents taking orders for the 
manufacturer on a commission ba- 
sis, usually 5 per cent. The latter 
method seems preferable in that 
the manufacturers’ agent can sell to 
competing houses. 


Peru.—Through decisions made on 
September 27 by the Peruvian Tariff 
Board the new Peruvian tariff has 
been somewhat revised and certain 
articles have been restored to their 
former duties, among which are 
mercerized cotton hose, the duty on 
which was changed from 3 to 4 soles 
per kilo, and cotton cashmere hose 
containing 10 per cent of wool mix- 
ture and weighing more than 200 
grams per square meter, the duty 
of which was changed from one to 
one and one-tenth soles per kilo. 

Italy—lItaly is developing the 
manufacture of knit goods rapidly 
and is building up a very satisfac- 
tory export trade: A large volume 
of orders for the winter season has 
been received by manufacturers of 
knit goods who are fully occupied. 
Imports. into Italy of cotton stock- 
ings and socks during the year. 1922 
amounted to 1,475 quintals, valued 
at 16,043,105 lire (approximately 19 
cents in United States currency). 


China.—The demand for hosiery 


at Canton is said to be growing and 
the local market is largely met by 
goods manufactured in China. The 
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import figures from the Chinese 
Maritime Customs show a decrease 
from former years. Imports of 
hosiery in 1920 amounted to $70,049, 
in 1921 $42,792, and in 1922 $20,238. 
On the other hand, exports of hos- 
iery increased from $441,032 in 1924 
to $667,856 in 1922. 

Cuba.—At the present time the 
Cuban hosiery market as well as the 
market for practically all other tex- 
tiles is static, merchants and con- 
sumers alike not caring to purchase 
above their immediate needs. 


Liverpool in Gambling Row. 


Manchester, England.—The cotton 
market, which until a fortnight ago 
had: been steadily improving, has 
been thrown into a state of nerv- 
ousness and confusion by wild 


speculation in futures attributed to. 


gambling by outsiders on the Liv- 
erpool market. By these operations 
the trade is said to have been los- 
ing 1,000,000 p. s. a week. 

Opinion in some quarters holds 
that the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion consisting of brokers and mer- 
chants engaged in actual transac- 
tions instead of gambling in fu- 
tures, can end the trouble, and it is 


reported as probable ‘that the joint, 


committee will name a delegation 
to visit the Liverpool association 
and appeal for assistance. 


Some of the sufferers from the 


situation advocate a combination of 
buyers to combat the activities of 
the speculators. It is contended 
that some of the large concerns 
have been able to buy so far ahead 
that. they can carry on for several 
months regardless of the present 
crisis, and it is suggested that the 
smaller concerns organize them- 
selves into a buying ring. 

There is also talk of appealing to 
the Government to support the 
eombined efforts of the masters and 
the operatives. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 


blank and send it to us. 


...1923 


Town . 


Spinning Spindles 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 
Cloth Room 


_ Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes... 


Section Beam Warpers Lo 


Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 


Warp Splitting Machines arp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Hitters Warp Coilers oiling Gat Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


—d 
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Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 
BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 


PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. New Orleans, U. S. A. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
om Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR GAMPLE 
DISINFECTANT 
We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers... Get our prices. They will surprise you. 
MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


~ 
(Om 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in 


oston an LATLAS 
the South 3 TENACIOUS 


Guaranteed ‘A’ Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 
Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
or 


DRONSFIELD’s & 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Organizing the Human Element for 
Safety. 

(Continued from Page 19) 
prominent place. Inspections are 
made twice a week by the plant in- 
spector and hazards reported. Pic- 
tures of accidents are taken, staged 
as they actually happened as nearly 
as possible. These are later made 
into bulletins and_ stereopticon 
slides. The slides are shown noon 
hours to all employees who care to 
attend, and also at all safety meet- 
ings. Usually a good moving pic- 
ture comedy is shown at noon to 
draw a large crowd. Moving pic- 
tures are taken of accidents, staged 


as realistically as possible.. These 
moving pictures are also shown 


during the noon hours and cause a 
great deal of interest and talk 
throughout. the mills. Suggestion 


boxes are placed in various parts 
of the mills, and any employee may 
drop cards furnished for that pur- 
pose in these boxes. Clocks design- 
ed to show the number of accidents 
each month are placed at the mill 
entrance, and each time an accident 
occurs the hand of the clock moves 
forward. 

All of these things, of course, pro- 
duce a psychological effect on the 
minds of the workers. In the course 
of six months a considerable de- 
crease in the number of accidents 
and days lost has been noticed. In 
a year’s time accident rates have 
been brought down one-half of their 
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former number, until eventually 
they have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

After .guarding every possible 
hazard we could detect on the ma- 
chinery we found that certain indi- 
viduals were still being hurt. There- 
upon we made an intensive study of 
these individuals both at their work 
and at home, and found that the 
cause of accidents to these people 
usually arose from nervous iImpa- 
tience, eagerness to excel, over-hur- 
rying in piece work for extra finan- 
cial gain, youthful recklessness, in- 
attentiveness and other inherent 
characteristics of the individual. 
Also, temporary conditions, such as 
fatigue from insufficient rest and 
nourishment, illness or extra work 
outside the plant, and worry about 
matters not pertaining to work in 
the plant, was found to obtain. In 
these cases. In order to overcome 
these causes, special bulletins, lan- 
tern slides and moving pictures cov- 
ering the subjeet are shown, and the 
overseer in a diplomatic way tries 
{fo show the individual his faults 
and the consequences. It has been 
found that the overseer is the best 
man fitted. for this, as he has the 
confidence of his employees and a 
first-hand knowledge of their faults 
and troubles that no one else could 
get. 

Another method used to bring 
safety to the minds of the workers 
is through the medium of the com- 


enc 


KN. J?: 


sity 


39 years 


McCansland Quality 
Sheet Metal Construction 


Complete Slasher Hood and Fan 
Exhaust Systems, Dust 
Exhaust Systems, Com 
veyor Piping, Ventila- 
tors, Skylights, Chain 


and Gear Casings. 


Ask us for Booklet “B” 
I.N. McCAUS LAND co., Charlotte, N. C. 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


pany magazine, which is issued once 
a month. Pictures of actual acci- 
dents staged, with attending expla- 
nations, and articles on safety, thaf 
even the simplest mind can grasp, 
all help to keep up interest. First- 
aid rooms are established in each 
mill with registered nurses and up- 
to-date equipment of all kinds. 
Treatment given at these hospitals 
has been found to save thousands 
of days of lost time and cases of 


blood poisoning have become a rare 


thing. 

At all field days held by the com- 
pany, safety pageants are staged, 
which cause a great many laughs, 
and keep tongues wagging in the 
mills for a good many days. Aft the 
summer camp for children of em- 
ployees, safety committees are 
formed, and interesting lectures are 
given to the children throughout 
the summer. Hundreds of children 
pass through this camp every sum- 
mer. A good many of them are 
future employees of the company, 
so an advantage is gained by having 
hundreds of new employees pouring 
into the mills fully trained in the 
principles of safety. Not only that, 
but after leaving the camp they go 
home and talk safety to their pa- 
rents, which tends to make the lat- 
ter safer workers in the mills. 


Cloth Conditioning. 
(Continued from Page 18) 


fhe attitude of “let well enough 
alone.” Every man owes it to him- 
self and the community to be al- 
ways searching for something that 
will better what our ancestors have 
done. You all have ideas, which, if 
properly developed, will add to the 
material comfort and prosperity of 
the community and incidentally to 
your own. Use these talents, and 


don’t be afraid of making mistakes. 


It is only through vision and work 
that great advancement comes. Sel- 
dom it is that anyone stumbles on 
something which immediately re- 
ceives universal approbation. 

Let us try to improve by studying 
more carefully the application of 
nature’s laws rather than feeling 
that the only way to progress is by 
the output of intensive labor. 


John M. Morehead Dead. 


John M. Morehead, prominent J 
textile manufacturer and a leader in 
State and National affairs in the 
Republican party, died at his home 
in Charlotte on last Thursday 
morning after a week’s illness from 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Morehead for many years was 
at the head of the Leaksville Wool- 
en Mills, Leaksville, N. C. He first 
took charge of these mills when 
they were owned by his uncle, but 
later the mills passed to his own 
hands and he successfully operated 
them for many years. In 1908 he 
was elected Congressman from 
North Garolina and served with dis- 
tinction to himself and party. 

In 1912 Mr. Morehead established 
a branch woolen mill near Charlotte 
and moved the offices of the com- 
pany to this place. Recently the 
more active management of the 
mills has been in the hands of his 
son, John Morehead. 

Mr. Morehead was vice-president 
of the Thrift Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Paw Creek, N. C., and a direc- 
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tor in the Biigiiland Park group of 
mills. He was one of the leading 
business men of his city and was a 
member of many of the leading 
clubs and civic organizations. 
Funeral services were held last 
Friday morning from the residence. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


(Continued from Page 23) 
J. G. Stevenson, from Baldwin 
Mills, is second hand in machine 
shop, Eureka Mills, Chester, 8. @. 


L. B. Knox has been promoted 
from second hand to master me- 
chanic at Eureka Mills, Chester, 
8, 


A. L. Fleming has been. promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in spinning at Eureka Mills, Ches- 
fer, S. G. 


A. A. Drake, Jr., has succeeded C. 
H. Williamson as secretary and 
treasurer Of the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Benjamin P. Green, assistant su- 
perintendent Standard-Coosa That- 
cher Company,. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with his overseer of warping, Clif- 
ford Brown, has been on a trip to 
several mills in North Carolina. 


J. W. Bounds, formerly overseer 
of weaving Cannon Mills Nos. 3 and 
4, of Kannapolis, N. €. recently 
overseer weaving of the Elmira Cot- 
ton Mills, of Burlington, N. C., has 
given his resignation, and will take 
charge of the worsted weaving at 
the Southern Worsted Corporation, 
Greenville, S. C., January 1. 


‘SUPERINTENDENTS 
AMD 
OVERSEERS, 


Hermitage Mills, 
Camden, 8S. C, 


16.640 spinning 990 looms. 
W. E. Hammond - Supt. 
S. Croiley 
C. B. Martin Weaver 
W. T. Mattox Glgth Room 


Franklin Cotton Mills, 
Concord, 

29,536 spinning spind|gs. 

M. Talbert 


W. P. Whitley 
C. W. Dabbs Night arder 
0. _Master Mephanic 


Arnall Mills. 
Sargent, Ga. 
18,000 spinning 


J. A. Smith . Supt. 
rder 
Dennis Ward __... inner 
W. P. Smith Master Me hanic 
Raeford Cotton Mill, 
Raeford, N. C. 

C;  Bupt. 
arder 
inner 
T. Ammons “Master. Me hanic 


Wanted—Good card grinder for 
15 Whitin cards. Pay $3 pep day. 
Address Card Grinder, pare 
Southern Textile Bulletin. | 
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The World’s Cotton Famine. 
(Continued from Page 10) 


they could reap a profit out of their 
labor. 

The men, whether in this country 
or in Europe, who have fought to 
break down the price of cotton have 
perhaps made “blood money” out of 
human suffering, but they have 
brought about a world condition in 
which the cotton growers to a large 
extent were too poor to make the 
kind of fight which should have 
been made against the boll weevil. 
The South is now learning that in 
diversified farming there is more 
profit and better living conditions 
even than with cotton at high 
prices. The world will suffer from 
a cotton famine, but the South 
through the boll weevil has learned 
a lesson with billions of dollars to 
its future. 


Affinity of Textile Fibres for 
Dyestuffs. 


‘The color affinity of fibres is de- 
pendent on their being in a hy- 
drated or turgid state. If this tur- 
gescence of the fibre is not present, 
the dyeing will not be even and will 
not be fast. Also if the turgescence 
of a dyed fibre be destroyed the 
fibre will no longer: be capable of 
holding the dyestuff. 


This conception of color affinity 
has been arrived at by the study of 
the microscopic appearance of wool, 
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silk and cotton dyed with all classes 
of dyestuffs. 

In a well-dyed sample, which is 
fast to rubbing, the distribution of 
the color is uniform, the fibres re- 
sembling a solidified solution. of 
gelatine colored with the dyestuff. 
Such fibres are completely trans- 
parent. On the other hand, un- 
evenly dried. fibres, which are not 
fast to rubbing, appear turbid, and 
the color is unevenly distributed. 

Hence dyeing may be regarded as 
the solution of the dyestuff by the 


fibre; it. must, however, be pointed. 


out that the fibre is not in itself a 
solvent, but becomes such in the 
turgid condition. 


This theory is supported by the 


loss of affinity for dyestuffs of wool 
treated with acetic anhydride and 
sulphuric acid, the dehydrating ac- 
tion having apparently destroyed 
the turgescence. The color affinity 
is restored on steeping in 50 per 
cent, sulphuric ‘acid for several 
hours, the effect being presumably 
due to the hydrating action of the 
acid. | 

Further, if mercerized cotton be 
heated to 100 to 140 degrees C., or 
be steamed under 1 kg. pressure, its 
color affinity is destroyed. Similar 
treatment of wet goods does not de- 
crease the color affimity so much, 
whilst if the goods were previously 
treated with glycerine, no diminu- 
tion in the color affinity occurs. 
These cases can explained 
quite satisfactorily by the “turges- 
cence” theory. 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. | 
Jackson, Tennessee 


STERNBERGER BROS. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 


4 eh 


2 
‘ } 
“4 
‘ 
ta 


ginia.. 


Charlotte, - 


Cotton ~ Cotton 
Mississippi 
Brownsville, Tenn. Brownsville, Tenn. | 
CABLE ADDRESS i ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY | 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


Cotton 


Home Office 


Codes 


Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P.O. Box 621 


$1 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
| D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, .BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Staple Cotton 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
Offices: 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


L.W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples | 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


F. L. BARRIER & CO. 


Cotton 
_ All Kinds of Staples and Grades 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Direct Mill Correspondence 
Solicited 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1923 


F. M. CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U.S.A. 


J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. ©. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


\ = ©)! is, Tem. U.S.A. 
| 
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A. H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


Temple, Texas 


+t 


33 
‘Seas 
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“GOOD sPINNING — SMALL WAST 


Henderson Cotton Co. 


Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 


Houston, Texas 


Hillsboro 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Texas 


New York 


Dallas 


MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 


Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO,, Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


| Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


George V. Launey & Co. 
Cotton 
Domestic—Export 
Dallas, Texas 


T. L. ALLEN 
Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 


Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


MANNING - GRINNAN & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


Handle Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana Cotton. 


WIGGINS 


North Texas Black Land Cotton 


McKinney, Texas 


& HORN 


Lucius Rash, President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas 


I. L. Brin, Vice- President 


Dallas, Texas 


Edw. W. Geer 


Cable Address “GEER” 


GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton ‘Association. 


J. Hoyt Geer 


P. 0. Box 341 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 
Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 


J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Members Houston Cotton 
Exchange 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton 


_All Grades and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas | 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 44 Commerce Street 


Dallas, Texas 


Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Cotton prices during the week 
ending December 14 were again very 
erratic, fluctuating widely. On De- 
cember 10, December future con- 
tracts on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change closed at 33.20 cents, com- 
pared with 35.85 cents on December 
12, and 34.48 cents on: December 144, 
the final closing price showing a 
decline of 77 points for the week. 

The Crop Estimating Board’s re- 
port on December 12 of 10,081,000 « 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight, 


was a little larger than the trade | 


had expected, which was one of the 
contributing factors to an extremely 
unsettled market for the remainder 
of the week. Good buying was re- 
ported on the declines which at one 
time was nearly 4% cents below the 
high price reached so far this sea- 
son. Reports from the dry goods 
markets are mixed, the feeling be- 
ing very unsettled, due to the con- 


‘44 were 2,776,605 bales, 


tinued broad movement in price 
changes of the raw material. 

The average of the quotations for 
middling cotton in 10 designated 
spot markets was 33.82 cents per 
pound on December 14 compared 
with 34.22 cents, the close of the 
previous week. The volume of cot- 
ton tendered so far on December 
future contracts at both New York 
and New Orleans has been very 
large with indications that the end 
of the month will find the certifi- 
cated stock at both markets un- 
usually heavy. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
118,136 bales, compared with 271,215 
bales the previous week and 111.904 
bales for the same period in 1922. 
Exports from August 1 to December 
compared 
with 2,545,634 bales for the same 
period last year. Figures include 
exports to Canada to October 31. 

Certificated stock at New York on 
December 14 was 80,071 bales, and 


at New Orleans, 22,873 bales. Total 
stocks, all kinds, at New York were 
121,327 bales, and at New Orleans, 
278,366 bales. 

New York future contracts closed 
December 14: December 34.48 cents; 
January, 33.80; March, 34.25; May, 
34.40; July, 33.53. New. Orleans 
closed: December, 33.98; January, 
33.85; March, 34.09; May, 34.04, and 
July, 33.35. New Orleans spot cotton 
34.75 cents per pound, 


Cotton Movement From August 1 to 
December 14. 


1923 1922 

Bales Bales 

Port receipts... 4,265,669 3,712,968 
Port stocks... 1,109,697 41,083,969 
Interior receipts. 5,154,909 5,205,505 
Interior stocks... 1,478,745 41,426,330 
Into sight... 7,404,064 6,775,578 
Northern spinners’ 


Southern spinners’ 


899,257 1,088,025 


takings: 1,989,263 2,364,344 
World’s visible 
supply of Amer- 


ican cotton 3,359,142 3 899,290 


Chinese Piece Goods Compete With 
Foreign Cloths in Amoy. 


Foreign cotton piece goods and 
cotton yarns are now meeting se- 
rious competition in the Amoy mar- 
ket from Chinese factory products. 
A strong trade in the coarser grades 
is being established locally, and cer- 
fain varieties of fancy cottons are 
coming freely into South Fukien. 
These Chinese goods are brought 
mainly from Shanghai and Swatow, 
and are sold not only in Amoy and 
the immediate surroundings, but 
Changchow, Tung-an, and Shima 
also take large supplies for the local 
trade and for redistribution to in- 
terior points.—Consul A. E. Carle- 
ton, Amoy, China, October 16. 
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New Community Work Plan at 
Hermitage Mills. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


munity work which did not place 
this work fully and definitely in 
their own hands and under their 
own supervision and worked out 
through some such organization as 
Hermitage Community Association.” 


United States Cotton Cloth Trade. 


United States exports of cotton 
cloth deeline from 500,463,464 
square yards, valued at $71,465,291, 
in the first 10 months of 1922 to 
392,310,000 square yards, worth $67,- 
205,638, in the corresponding period 
of 1923. This represents decreases 
of 68,000,000 square yards in the un- 
bleached classification, almost 22,- 
000,000 square yards in bleacheed 
goods, 9,000,000 square yards in 
prints, 10,000,000 square yards in 
yarn-dyed cloth, and an increase of 
2,500,000 in piece-dyed. goods. 


United ‘States Losing Ground in 
Important Markets. 


A study of the destination of these 
cotton cloth exports shows the Unit- 
ed States to have lost ground in all 
important markets except Cuba, 
whose purchases in the first 10 
months of 1923 increased about 34,- 
500,000 square yards over those for 
the period January to October, in- 
clusive, 1922. Sales to South Amer- 
ica fell from 121,923,959 square 
yards, worth $17,199,270, in the 10 
months ended October 31, 1922, to 
88,811,938 square yards, with a value 
of $14,696,211, in the corresponding 
period of 1923. During these same 
comparative periods, exports of cot- 
ton cloth to the Philippines showed 
a loss of more than 20,000,000 square 
yards—a decrease of 13,000,000 
square yards to Canada, and of 11,- 
000,000 square yards to Central 
America. 

Not only did exports of cotton 
cloth register losses, but the value 
of imports of cotton cloth increased 
from $33,427,159 in the first 10 
months of 1922 to $38,973,188 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. The 
gain occurred in the unbleached 
classification, imports of which 
were almost $9,000,000 greater than 
in 1922. Owing to the fact that cot- 
ton cloth quantities were reported 
in pounds up to April and in square 


yards under the old tariff, no exact | 


comparisons of the amounts involv- 
ed can be made. An approximate 
idea may be obtained from the fact 
that in the seven months period, 
April to October, 1923, imports of 
cotton cloth comprised: Unbleached, 
45,827,683 square yards, worth $8,- 
970,100; bleached, 6,571,623 square 
yards, valued at $1,773,636; and col- 
ored, printed, dyed and woven fig- 
ured goods, 65,253,379 square yards, 
with a value of $14,003,956. In the 
first seven months of 1922 the Unit- 
ed States purchased 17,184,884 
square yards of unbleached cloth, 
valued at $3,564,519; 15,620,296 
square yards of bleached goods, 
with a value of $4,252,597; and 59,- 
033,926 square yards of colored, 
dyed, printed and woven figured 
cloth, worth $18,028,997. 

Imports of cotton cloth into the 
United States, by countries, during 
the first 10 months of 1923 were as 
follows: 
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Colored, 
dyed, 
printed or 
Countries Un- woven- 
of origin. bleached. Bleached. figured. 
Kingdom. 138,461,129 2,212,741 15,391,843 
Switzer- 
eee 977,784 695,478 776,565 
United 
France $146,378 $117,808 $1,939,848 
Japan _._. 40,830 79,695 1,628,128 
All other 
countries 110,935 101,387 1,292,739 
Total ___$14,737,056 $3,207,000 $21,029,123 


British shipments of cotton piece 
goods to the United States in 1923 
have been many times pre-par to- 
tals, 
first 10 months of the current year. 


Imports of bleached goods were 


about the same as in 1922, but in the 
other classifications the United 
Kingdom made serious inroads in 
the American market. Japan also 
increased its sales of colored, dyed, 
printed and woven-figured goods to 
the United States. 


High Cost of Cotton Handicaps Mex- 
ican Cotton Industry. 


The press continues to report that 
the rising price of cotton in Mexico 
has greatly aggravated the financial 
depression from which the textile 
industry is suffering and states that 
a number of the:smaller mills which 
are still operating will be forced to 
close down within a very short 
time. It is admitted that the larger 
mills, which are holding large stocks 
of cotton, should be able to survive 
the present crisis.—Assistant Trade 


Commissioner H. Bentley MacKen- | 


zie, Mexico City, November 17. 


Dutch Cotton Mills Report Sales at 
Disappointing Prices. 


Dutch cloth mills report slightly 
increased business, although sales 
prices are still disappointing. In- 
quiries are reported from British 
India, but the contracts thus far 
sige have not been very profit- 
demand is classed as_ favorable, 
While Java, in particular, shows 
more extensive buying of cambrics 
and shirtings for the batik industry. 


aggregating $31,065,713 in the. 


W. M. CANTERBURY 


EXPORT COTTON DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton 
Main Office, 1144 McKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. 

Branch Office, Victoria, Texas 
Shepperson 1878-81 
Meyer's 39th “Canterbury” 


Codes: Cable Address: 


James R. Taylor Phil. A. Watson 
TAYLOR & WATSON 
Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds | 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Chinese and South American | 


“Ever Tyte and Zelco” 


And Zelco piston rings with 
patented Zelco Process save 
Gasoline, Oil, Increase Capac- 
ity, Prevent Cylinders from 
Wearing Out of Round, Lessen 
Carbon; after using, make ar- 
rangement -with us to. sell 
them; are looking for distrib- 
utors with mechanical knowl- 
edge; made up to 80 ineh; 
used in Locomotives, Boats, 
Engines, Compressors, Ice Ma- 
chines, Pumps, Trucks, Trac- 
tors, etc.; real opportunity; all 
or part time. 


EVER-TYTE, St. Louis 


ACALA COTTON CO. | 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 
Cotton | 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


IRBY-CLARKE 
All Descriptions of 
Oklahoma Cotton 
Horn Bldg. | Oklahoma City 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 
All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business ‘with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, ‘Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 
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BARNWE 


Buying Agencies T 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


LL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_COTTON——-Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


hroughout the Delta 
Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


HUMPHREY 


Benders and 
Established 1894 | 


most perfect uniformity of staple 


& COMPANY 


Cotton 


Extra Staples 
| Greenwood, Miss. 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure. 


and character. 


Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. ae 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


Delta. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


| 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
- Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. — 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO.. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handiers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
| Cotton 
Missippi Delta S:-nles 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 


Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 


“Organization and Construction of 
Dye Houses. 
(Continued from Page 8) 


21. Type of Building. Dye houses 
are built both single and multiple- 
story and are successfully operated 
either way. The multiple-story 
building is satisfactory if it is not 
too wide and the operations on the 
upper floors are not interfered with 
by ventilating ducts passing 
through the floors. The upper sto- 
ries in such cases are generally used 
for the driers and storage of dyed 
stock. When the plant is cramped 
for space, a dye house of this kind 
is justified. But on the whole a one- 


‘story building is much better for 


both light and ventilation and is the 
type of dye house best fitted to give 
satisfactory results. ~ 

22. Size of Building. In determin- 
ing the general dimensions of the 
building a machinery organization 
plan must be made of the equip- 
ment to be installed. The width of 
the bay is not essential and is 
usually about ten feet. The length 
of the span from column to column 
and column to wall should provide 
space for one row of kettles and an 
ample working alley. 

23. Materials and Construction. 
The most satisfactory type of build- 
ing for a dye house is that of slow 
burning mill construction consist- 
ing of brick walls, wood roof and 
concrete foundations and trenches. 
The use of exposed steel is to be 
avoided in every way and for this 
reason wood sash are preferred to 
steel, because of the corrosion due 
to moisture and acid fumes. An or- 
dinary flat roof with a monitor, 


using hard pine beams and 4-inch 


spruce plank, works out satisfac- 
torily. The extra thickness of roof 
plank is necessary in cold climates 
for insulating purposes. Spruce or 
Douglas fir is preferable to hard 
pine as the latter contains resin 
which is softened by the heeat and 
is likely to drop down upon goods 


waiting to be dyed. All timber and 


plank used in the roof and the mon- 
itor should be treated after the 
framing has been done and before 
putting into place. This necessitates 
that: much of it be done on the job. 


It is the best safeguard against de- 


cay and well worth the expense. 

24. Sash. It is desirable that dye 
houses located in cold climates 
should be equipped with double 
sash to prevent condensation. The 
extra sash is put in from the inside 
and can be made removable if de- 
sired. Double glazing is-sometimes 
used to accomplish the same pur- 
pose and will be fairly effective if 
the space between the two lights of 
glass is about one-half inch. 

25. Dyer’s Office. An office should 
be provided for the dyer, located on 
the north side of the room if possi- 
ble, having a large window, prefer- 
ably of plate glass, af which he can 
match sample of work taken from 
kettles, for shade and color. 

26. Drug Room. Space should be 
provided for the storage of dye- 
stuffs and chemicals used in the dye 
house. This room should be near 
the dyer’s office and partitioned off 
from the kettle room. It should be 
well lighted and have a steam and 
water supply to convert dry colors 
into. liquid form before they are 
placed in the kettles. 

27. Laboratory. The modern and 
well equipped dye house of today is 


‘planked over after 
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provided with a laboratory where 
the dyestuffs and chemicals pur- 
chased may be tested and small 
samples of stock dyed. This should 
be located next to the dyer’s office 
and connected to it. 

28. Trenches. Practically all types 
of dye kettles and washers are set 
so that much of the machine is be- 
low the floor level. In times past it 
was customary to cut a hole in the 
floor which was four or five feet 
above the ground and set the ma- 
chine on some wood bolsters or 
masonry piers. The waste was. al- 
lowed to run out on the ground and 
find its way to an open drain. This 
sort of an arrangement made re- 
pairs very difficult and expensive 
and prevented the proper upkeep of 
the machines. 


29. This is avoided now by build- 
ing concrete trenches about 11 feet 
wide by 6 feet deep in which sup- 
ports are provided for the ma- 
chines, leaving a clear space under- 
neath for the flow of the waste, and 
ample room all around to get all the 
parts requiring attention. 


30. In large dye houses and also 
in those where, because. of local 
ordinances, it is necessary to sepa- 
rate the hot waste dye liquor from 
the rinse water, an auxiliary drain 
should be provided in this trench. 
This is done by installing a separate 
drain pipe on one side or partition- 
ing off part of the trench. The kettle 
is then provided with two waste 
pipes, one of which is connected to 


the closed drain and one opens into 


the trench. If the hot liquor is run 
off. into the open trench, if gives off 
clouds of steam which rise around 
all the machines, A main intercept- 
ing drain crosses the dye house, 
with which all the trenches are 
connected, and in some cases two 
such drains are provided to keep 
the wastes separate. 


31. Floors. In a dye house of the 
above description the trenches are 
the machines 
are placed and all spaces between 
the trenches are backfilled and the 
floor laid directly on the ground. 
The floor consists of a concrete 
base with a top of either granolithic 
or paving brick, pitched to drain 
into the trenches. A granolithice top 
is only good in small dye houses 
where the trucking is light, because 
such floors crack more or less and 
break down at the edges under traf- 
fic, causing depressions which hold 
water and make trucking difficult. 
A granolithic floor that will stand 
up under heavy trucking can be 
laid by placing east iron grids on 
the concrete base and putting the - 
granolithic finish over the grids 
and floating flush with the top. This 
floor is expensive but will stand a 
great deal of abuse. The best floor 
is obtained by using a vitrified pav- 
ing brick bedded in cement mortar 
and well grouted. These brick 
should be not less than two inches 
thick and thoroughly vitrified. A 
common hard burned brick will not 
answer the purpose. 


YATES D. SMITH 


EXPERT OVERHAULING 
Spinning and Twisting Machinery 
819 E. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
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Report on Work of Textile Division. 


(Gontinued from Page 7) 
“A survey ‘of all Government 
specifications for textile materials 
has been made, showing over 950 
specifications covering over 1,500 
separate materials. A complete file 
is being collected for consideration 
of each of the materials as they are 
taken up by the committee. After 
a tentative draft has been formed, 
it is referred to manufacturers’ 
committees for comment. Commit- 
tees representing the various parts 
of the textile manufacturing indus- 
try are being thoroughly organized 
to expedite the handling of this 
work. In the cotton industry, for 
instance, a small committee formed 
from the largest associations han- 
dies the specifications, -freferring 
them to the manufacturers of the 
particular product under considera- 
tion, which results in a complete 
survey of commercial practice. 

“From all these comments, criti- 
cisms, and collective data a tenta- 
tive specification is formed, and 
after approval by the textilees com- 
mittee and the commercial commit- 
tee it is submitted to the board for 
adoption and promulgation. 

“Progress of the textile specifica- 
tions is summarized as follows: 
There have been completed specifi- 
cations for numbered duck and the 
measurement of hosiery; there have 
been submitted to commercial tech- 
nical committees specifications for 
army duck, shelter tent duck, 
dredging sleeve duck, denim, and 
sheeting; and the committee is now 
considering wool and cotton bunt- 
ing, felt, and blankets. 


“In addition, some data and com- 
ments were prepared on typewriter 
ribbons and handed to a committee 
formed to consider them. Also, 
standard methods of test have been 
adopted by the committee and the 
various commercial! committees. 


Research and Standardization. 


“It is the desire of the bureau to 
be of maximum assistance to the 
commercial world both through the 
introduction of research and stand- 
ardization, and through assistance 
in obtaining fundamental data, upon 
which standardization can be based. 
- Along these lines the textile indus- 
try has been successfully approach- 
ed and organized into one main 
committee known as the main ad- 
visory committee of the Bureau of 
Standards on research and stand- 
ardization. This committee takes 
into consideration particularly the 
manufacturers of the industry, and 
the work should be broadened to 
include the jobbers, retailers, and 
allied industries. The main commit- 
tee has met on three occasions. 
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“The last meeting was held on 


June 1, and resulted in the appoint- 


ment of John P. Wood, of the wool 
industry, as chairman. The follow- 
ing associations have appointed ad- 
visory committees to work with the 
bureau on subjest of particular im- 
terest to them: The National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, 
the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers and the 
National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Spinners have appointed a 
joint committee; the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
and the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers, Association have also ap- 
pointed a joint committee; National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, Cordage Insti- 
tute, Cotton Duck Association, Silk 
Association of America; National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics, Association of Manufactur- 
ers of Window Shades and Shade 
Cloth, National Tent and Awning 
Manufacturers Association, Inter- 
state Sotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Association. of 
Wool Blanket Manufacturers, and 
National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor.” 


German Mills Consume Less Cotton 
in 1922-1923. 


Washington.—Decreased consump- 
tion of cotton by German mills dur- 


ing the 1922-1923 season, as com- | 


pared with that of 1921-1922, is re- 
ported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by E. C. Squire, 
American Agricultural Commission- 
er at Berlin. 


The total consumption during the 
year ended July 31, 1923, was 853,000 
bales, as compared with 1,083,000 
bales during the preceding year, a 
reduction of 21 per cent. The aver- 
age consumption of cotton in Ger- 
many during the three years, 1911 
to 1913, was 1,874,000 bales. 


Consumption of American cotton 
by German mills was 622,500 bales 
during the 1922-1923 season, as com- 
pared with 827,000 bales during 
1921-1922, a decrease of 25 per cent. 


The present supply of cotton 
goods in Germany is almost as low 
as it was at the end of the war, 
when the country was practically 
bare of all cotton products, says Mr. 
Squire, who attributes the situation 
to increasing lack of credit facili- 
ties. 

To remedy this condition, the As- 
sociation of German Cotton Spin- 
ners is urging that American bank- 
ers and shippers grant more favor- 
able commercial and financial cred- 
its. 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 


Buying in Principal Towns in 
Arkansas and Mississippi 
We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


‘Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON .CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


35 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine. Bluff, Ark. 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 
CO. 
Esfablished 1865 


All Grades of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln — 
Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of farmers who — 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years mn the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


JUNIUS JORDAN, JR. 
Cotton Shipper 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 
Cotton | 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. S. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas. 
Cotton 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


C. C. BURROW & CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


FRIEDMAN & HASSON 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


| 
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fet lls Quote You 


homa. and Texas, and 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Memphis territorv 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
xtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla 


Charlotte, N. C. 


ncorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants | 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Greenville, S. CG. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 


Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone | 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(incorporated ) 


COTTON 


GREENVILLE, 8. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


Charlotte, N. C. 
-Home Office, 


Winder, Ga. 


Postal, Sou. 


L. D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Greensboro, Nt 
Bell, 2867 


William and York 


Incorporated. 
Charlotte, N. C. Rock 


Postal Phone 


Durham, N.C. Greenwood, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Wilson 


Hill, 8. C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 
Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


COTTON 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, 
COTTON 


1944 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


oR. 


COTTON 


J L. BUSSEY & CO 


Greenville. 8. C 


Codes 1878-1881 
B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 
Staples a Specialty 
Gastonia. N. © 


Bell Phone 61 


COTTON 


H H: WOLFE & CO 


Monroe. N. 0 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Deita Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincotnton, N. C 


‘lawn spots had sold at 12% 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
remained seasonably slow last week, 
although prices on practically alt 
classes of goods have been advanced 
to a level slightly more in keeping 
with the higher eotton prices. The 
advance on wide sheetings has 
amounted to 5 cents a yard on a 
basis of 10 bleached goods, the new 


price basis being now at 70 cents. 


There has been another advance 
in tickings. Pereales and bleached 
goods were not active sellers at the 
new prices. Print cloths and con- 
vertibles showed a light price drop 
after the break in cotton, but have 
gained some ground since then. Fair 
sales of wide flannels were reported 
for the week. Retailers are busy 
with their holiday trade and are not 
buying except as they need to fill in 
stocks. The jobbing trade is more 
interested in the inventory period 
and early spring shipments than in 
buying additional goods at this 
time. 

One of the features of last week’s 
business was the large buying of 


wide cloths for rubberizing pur- 
poses by the Ford interests. It was 
estimated that orders for these 


goods amounted to as much as 8,- 
000,000 yards. The orders called 
mainly for 2-yard and 2-37 yard 
drills in narrow widths and 1.05 
yards in widths to 50 inches for 
covers and other purposes. The re- 
ported prices for the narrow drills 
were 48 to 50% cents a pound. 

At the end of the week, print 
cloths could be had on the basis of 
11 cents for 38%-inch, 64x60s. Some 
spot sales of 60x48s were made at 
9% cents. Many offerings of prints 
from second hand at concessions 
but buyers did not appear inter- 
ested. 


Sheetings sold at 10% cents for 31- 
inch 5-yards and 12% cents for 37- 
inch 4-yards from second hands. 
Mills declined these prices and 
would make no change. There was 
little or nothing doing. in converti- 
bles at first hands. 

Tire Fabrics.—Opinions are divid- 
ed in the fabric market as to pros- 
pective conditions in the tire trade. 
Whether the first three months’ 
business will lead to expanding 
commitments is a matter of concern 
fo many. A number are counting on 
a normal quantity of fabrics selling 
during the first half of 1924. Orders 
are being cut in half now, which 
will lead to later contracts. 

Some 40-inch, 72x68, 9.50 combed 
cents; 
76x72, 9.00 yard spots sold 
13° cents, spots of 40-inch, 


183 


40-inch, 
Kast at 


96x100, 7.00 yard sold at 19 cents. 

One mill reported having sold 
some 68x56, 11.00 yard organdie at 
11 cents, spots. This is one-half 
cent a yard over what is heard in 
our market. 

Some of the important factors 
are looking for better business early 
next year, and add that they expect 
to see the forerunner before the end 
of the year. Right at the moment, 
there is the belief that the cotton 
market is “tired” and recessions and 
irregularities are expected. How- 
ever, general opinion looks to see 
the strength of the cotton market 
assert itself later. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted . 
on Saturday as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 8% 
cents; 64x60s, 8% cents; 38-inch, 
64x64s, 11% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 17 and 17% 
cents; tickings, 8-ounce, 30 -cents; 
denims, 2.20s, 27% cents; prints, 
103% cents; staple ginghams, 19 
cents; dress ginghams, 21 and 24 
cents. | 


Italian Exports of Raw Silk 
Increase. 


During the first half of 1923 ex- 
ports of raw silk from Italy amount- 
ed to 2,368 metric tons, valued at 
874,000,000 lire (the average value of 
the lira in the first half of 1922 was 
$0.05; in the first six months of 1923 
it was $0.048), as compared with 2,- 
028 tons valued at 773,000,000 lire, in 
the corresponding period of 1922— 
an increase of approximately 100,- 
000,000 lire. Foreign sales of silk 
manufactures show a gain of about 
60,000,000 lire-—Commercial Attache 
H: GC. MacLean, Rome. 


Austrian Cotton Spinning Industry 
More Active. 


During September, the Austrian 
cotton spinning industry showed 
some improvement, compared with 
August, according to figures furures 
furnished by the Austrian Associa- 
tion of Cotton Spinners and Weav- 
ers. Austria has 1,096,744 spindles, 
of which 1,001,508 reported at the 
end of September. Of the latter 
number, 72 per cent were in opera- 


tion, compared with 70 per cent in 
August. Cotton consumption in- 


creased from 3,694,278 pounds in 
August to 3,992,017 in September. 
Yarn deliveries were 3,644,194 
pounds in September against 3,433,- 
095 in August, or 6 per cent greater. 
—Assistant Trade Commissioner E. 
W. Burckel, Vienna, November 8. 


C 


BOSTON.MASS. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 

WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 


\ ROCKFORD U. S . A. 


%6 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The yarn mar- 2-ply 30s 
kets were firmer during the week, Bed 
but. buying interest was dull and Two- Ply § Skeins. te 
only a moderate amount of business 108 ~~ 
was reported. Yarn buyers are ap- 14s 

los - . 
parently not disturbed over the : 55 
higher cotton prices, even though 24s - 58 ab8%, 
the majority opinion seems to be 33 
be seen in cotton during the next 
few weeks, cotton prices will work 
higher later on. During the last ‘Carpets— 
advance in cotton, yarn prices have 3-ply 47 
failed to come within a considerable tinged 
distance of cotton prices and yarns 5-ply - ea... 


Yarns. 
have been consistently under re- Waste Ineviatiog 
placement values. This was doubt- 8s, 2, 3 and 4- ly 
less due to the delay in purchasing ri Ks ee 
which has been a fixed policy with 20s, 2-ply ----- 55 @ 

yarn buyers. They have been con- 99.’ 60 a6l 
tent to place small order business to i Buck “Yarns. 
cover their actual needs, and have 
showed little disposition to contract 
for their future requirements. One 
of the objects of this buyers’ policy 
has been to keep inventory as low *’” “Single Chain Warps. % 
as possible. For this reason, many 10s -----------.----------------- 9} &-- 
buyers will after come into the iés ---- 

20s -- 99 @-- 
market and that buying will be 54, ~~~" ase 58 a 
much more active after the first of 
the year. They feel that the time io. ~~~ is 
has about come when more normal , .. .. Sinkle Skeins ‘tha 
stocks must be carried by yarn con- 

Spinners’ prices were very firm — 
during the past week, and mill 20s ceKa 
prices were regularly maintained. 67 a 
In second hands, however, conces- 30s 

Frame Cones. 
sions were frequently noted and gs 
prices were rather irregular. Quo- {9s - 
tations on carded yarns varied as i4s NEE _... bO%a- 
much as 2 and 3 cents a pound. The 
bulk of the business covered only 20s __ ---- 938 abd 
small orders and the trade reported 
no large business. 56. 

In the combed yarn division, spin- 30s 
ners’ prices were fairly firm, but 39s 
were softened in spots by the lower 40s. ~___. Pou 68 a70 
offerings from holders of spot-yarns. ,o. ‘Combed Peeler Cones. 7 abs 
A. Tew spies. of fine combed and is 
mercerized yarns were reported. 
Yarn prices were quoted at the 18s- pai 61 a62 
week-end as follows: 

80s . 1 2dal 30 
i Carded Peeler Thread Thread Twist 
Skeins. 
BEST for CLEANING | 4 
MILL FLOORS Carded Cones. 
128 
20s 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, & = Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 
al system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 
J.B. DAVIS 


217% 8. Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. BSteel, Vice-Pres. 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


D. A. Rudislll, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
2387 Chestnut Street Phitadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 3836 Grosverner Bidg.. Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THBIR 
LD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. CG. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds | 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, J acquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers panee. 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 
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Wanted—Position as bookkeep- 
er with cotton mill by young man, 
Also experienced in shipping and 
handling cotton. Address B. W., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—A partner or an Or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft, two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address 8. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Position Wanted. 

Want. position as manager or 
superintendent. Graduate of tex- 
tile college. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience in all phases of cotton 
manufacturing. Can furnish best 
of references as to character, 
executive ability, etc. Excellent 
past record as superintendent of 
high class mills. Address C. H. B., 
care Bulletin. 


WANTED 

Position as general manager of 
good yarn mill. Fully understand 
selling of yarns, buying of cotton, 
as well as all other supplies per- 
faining to mill. Know the mill: 
business thoroughly. Can take a 
liberal amount of stock and help 
to finance, or would take position 
as general manager and superin- 
lendent. Address No. 78, eare 
southern Textile Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 


specially solicited. No misleading 


inducements made to secure 

husiness. Over thirty years ac- 

‘ive practice. Experienced, per 
conscientious service. 
Write for terms Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 

Patent Lawyers 
“nite 34 N.U. Washington, D. €. 


Wanted—Four or five cars of 
good clean machine scrap iron. 
Advise best price f. o. b. ears 
your plant. The Wilson Go., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo 
Millbury, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


us. U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
CATLIN & COMPANY 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
| | SOUTHERN OFFICE | 
910-11 Commaneial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE,N.C. || U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
MONOPOLE OIL. as to weight and cireles. Quality guaranteed. 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


A specialized textile oil, highly concentrated and double | 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a; | | 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— ; Ce 


MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- | ; 


vents the formation of lime soaps, iron spots, Calcium or 
CORPORATION 


Magnesium Salt, and thus— 
‘*‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. 


Promotes level dyeing; 

Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 
Increases the lustre; 

Gives more body and a desirable handle. 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mefcerizing and finish- 
ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


“M&NUPACTURING CHEMISTS AND (MPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| 
| 
| 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
email advertisement tor one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
ecancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. S. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
seg Best of references. Address No. 
807 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First. class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. tay, experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3813. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. ow employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No: 3826. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experienced milf 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 


Long experience in mill machine at 
fully competent to handle re job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with ctnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 

Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
‘mill shops both steam and_ electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Aé@dress No. 3815 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as’ super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making og Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding. — experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3536. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
from reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be*- 
ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. ng experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 
ood character and 
ress No. 3817. 


references. Ad- 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical rhanufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good of_help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weoring. Firat 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have ood 
reasons for wanting to change. 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
 geer carding or assistant superinten- 
dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
nelp. A-1 references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle ay fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841 


WANT position as superintendent, yarr 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No. 
$842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
emplaved as such, but want Detter joL. 
weaver ne well as 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 8844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have . 


had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now empioyed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3863. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
erienced an dreiiable man who can 
andle your room on efficient and satis- 

factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. | 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South's best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am ure entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
years as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. . mill preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 38858. 


WANT position as Overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
go0e reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 

ress No. 8860. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3873. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. Mow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address_,No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

s tock. Can furnish best of references 
ped can show results. Address No. 

id. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and ge. satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as Overseer weaving; e 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 
Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer apinning. 17 
years in or? ig! room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable an 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 
have good reasons for wantin to 


change. Best of references. 
No. 3880. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
Supt, of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- 


ence; have excellent referen ; 
dress No. 3882. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, lo 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show character L 
Address No. 3883. : and ability 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill, 

“ses experienced man of good abil- 
3884 


and can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
small or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good paying weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 8885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past reo 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spoons or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3863. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 45, married, practical carder 
and spinner and can furnish fine ref- 
erenees as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning, can give good ref- 
erences as te character and ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 

ood reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. ood knowl- 


edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver; long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 38872. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
both, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


supt.; married, have family. Address 


No, 3887 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now employed as such and givi satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. arried, 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
oe product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of nee: First class 
references. Address No. 3392. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill, 
with opportunity of investing in mil) 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of yet that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal) 
amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 


tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 


references. Address No. 3895. , 
WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames, 
good man of experience, vest 
references. Address No 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co, 
AiR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. Sweeney 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
48H HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shop | 
Whitin Machine orks. 
BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, Ince. 
BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co, 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
ZEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS 
Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMS (Ali Steel) 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS—. 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Co 3 
Hyatt Rolle’ earing Co. 
Witliam 
Wood's, T. 4. ons Ca. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearifig Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Co. 
osson ane 
nternational Chemical Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 
Flexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Conipany. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, tnc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
J. B. Ford Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
BOBBINS— 


avid Brown Co. 
Spool and Manufacturing 


Co. 
Lowell Co. 
Jordan . Co. 
Courtney, Dana S., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilits Veneer Co. 
3RUSHE 
Atianta Brush Co. | 
BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, “Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
su'LER FRONTS— 
MeClave-Brooks Company. 
SOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor tron Co. | 
(WATER TUBE)— 
Eage Moor Iron Wor«e 
BRA TAN MINERAL 6.*.— 
Borne Serymser Company. 
CALCU: .ATING MACHINES— 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Cc 


CALENDARS 

MH. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

8. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 

8S. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CARDS— 

Shops. 

nitin Machine Works. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Oronsfield Bros. 
T. G. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. § 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES - 
Wink-Beit Co. 
CLOTH PILERS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baier Co. 
COAL, HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES. 
Monroe Caiculating Machine C p. 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
R. P. Sweeney ‘ 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Weoll's. B., Sons 
J. H. Lane & ha 
Ridley, Watt ° 
Whi Ran bone, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. - 

mer g. 
ONBIFISNING 
American Moistening Go. 
CQNDUIT ITTING 

hicago Fuse g. Co. 

CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
COMBS— 
Co. 
ovelty Ce. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
i L. Bussey & Co. 
ray-Barkiey Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie Co. 
6. H. Parker & Co. 
ose Gros 
anders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
enneth & Co. 
Ineberger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Company. | 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Lubricating Saddie Co. 


raper Corporation. 

. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawi Roll Co. 
Roy on., B. &. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Inning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Company. 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 

COTTON 80 ENERS— 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
Arabo! Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
Kilpstein & Co., A. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wol?, Jacques & Coa. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
aco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitir Machine orks. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wittiam Sellers @ Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 


CREO-PINE 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


‘DOBBY CHAIN— 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 


Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
othurst Machine Works. 
& Son Co,, B. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 
DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. . 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, inc. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
.Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pone de Nemours & Co., Ino. 
Klipstein Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Et. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Altis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington Guerry. 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric ‘ 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Uv. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
hicago Fuse Mfg. Co. . 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
Saint Architects and Mili Engineers. 
ENGI (VENTILATING)— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
ES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. C 

Sydnor Welt 0. 

——~See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Holtingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolthurst Machine Works, 
See Electric; aleo Ventilator. 
FENCES— 

Cyclone Fence Co 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (tron and Wire)— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Serymeer Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

S&S. F. Perkins and Son, tnc. 
MACHINERY— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing. 
WA PAIN T— 
. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wadsworth, Hov.fand and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANE(ts 

international Chemical Co. 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Woed’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

hitin Machine Works. 

~ AND OVERHAUL- 


Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Go. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning) — 
McClave-Brooks Company 
FURNACES (incinerator) — 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
(Bagasse)— 
cUlave-Brooks Compan 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post iron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 
GRATES (Round)— 

McClave-Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 

N. Y. & N. J, Lubricant C-. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S., & Son Co 
GRID BARS— 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

extile upp! 
HARNESS TWINE™ 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

zarland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS... 

McClave-Brooks Co. 

The J. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co.. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Garrier Engineering Corporation, 

arks-Cramer Co. 
CONTROLLER— 
merican Moistening Co, 

The Bahnson Co. 

arrier Engineering Corporation. 
arks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

Tothurst Machine Co. 

INCINERATOR FURNACES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Hemphi'l Compan 
John & Co. 
KNI ING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 

Franklin Needle Company. 

Willlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coin:an Co. 

Mill Devioee Co. 

LAMP GUARDS | 

Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
Y— 

merican Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 

E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 
LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

aco-Lowell Shops. 
tafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Mfg. Co. 

ossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS — 

arland Mfg. Co. 

tee! Heddie Mfg. Go. 
WIiRES— 

Stee eddie Manufacturin a 

eddie Manufacturin 
LOOM PICKER 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Co. 

N.Y. N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

ENAMEL— 

&. |. du Pont de Nemours 
MANGLES— 

merican Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sone Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
MEHRCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
— «See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 
L. Sonneborn Sons, ine. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
N. ¥. & N, J. Coe. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Chemical Co. 
U. §. Qil Co, 
Wadsworth, Howlanu & Co. 
MOTO 
Ailis- Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina 
E. i. du Pont de emours & Go., Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadeworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
David, Sons Co. 
PAT TS— 


Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mf Co. 
PICKER STI 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N,. McCausland and Co. 
CLEANER— 


>. 
 ELEVATORS— 


PORTABLE 
Link-Belt Company 


POWER TRANSM ISSION MACHINERY 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg 

* Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Beit Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s. T. B.. Sons Co. 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
ya T. B., Sons Co. 


(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


§$ydnor Pump & 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
National Traveler Co.. 
U. &. Ring Tr 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
RECEPTACLES 
Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (Iron) 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
OLLS— 


The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll! Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

re, Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOFIN 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ROVING ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach Works. 


Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
BADDLES—~ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 


SAL T— 
Myles Sait Company. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Voge! Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. ° 
SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 
FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins and Son, 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers @& Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. 8B.. Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 
McCausiand & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF ‘SODA— 


Inc. 


Mathieson Alkali Works. inc. 
SHUTTLES 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Lowell Shuttle Coe. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., inc. 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
on & Lane. 

. Staley 
Products Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
4. Klipstein & Co. . 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SKEWERS— 

. S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ourtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SKYLIGHTS 
J. N. MeoeCausliand and Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

SLASHER HOOD 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 

SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Ktipstein, A., & Co. 

Sonneborn. Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

SOFTENERS (Oi!)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 

SPINDL. “S— 
praper Corporation. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPOOLS_. 

Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


TURBINES 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
STARCH— 
——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
SPINNING TAPES— 
John B. Youn g: 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttl Co. 
Dana S.. Co 
Jordan Mfg 


Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— . 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
SUCTION MACHINES 
R. P. Sween 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper 
Hopedate Mfg. 
TESTING APPARATUS 
Perkins Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER PS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beltin 
TRANSMISSION MACHIN 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
Jos. A. 
“CABINETS AND STANDS, 


Co. 
RY— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION ‘BELTS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
TRANSMISSION 

Hyatt Roller Bearin 
TRANSMISSION SILENT. CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
PAPE R— 

outhern 
(STEAM)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Manufacturing Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
VENTILATING FANS 
5. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cogker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
international Chemical Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINER: 


Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE ‘PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-- 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 


Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques. Wolf & Ce. 


WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfqa. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 
FRAMES AND SASH, 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cyclone Fence Co 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


WOOD PRESERVING 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Millis. 

Pauison, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Ce 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 

50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stauss Reotitied Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON. 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 


formation and as to present users. 


CLEANING AND 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allien, Cnas. R. Charleston, 8. C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmersa Mfz. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis 

American Moistening Cu., Boston, Mass. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philade:- 
hia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 

Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, mM. C. 

Arnoid Hoffman and Co., Providence, eB 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. * 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, i 


Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence 

Bussey & Co., Greenville, S. 

—s Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 
r e, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 

ork. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il, 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co,, 
boro, N. 

Brown-St. Ong re Co., Providence, R. L 

Budd Grate Ga 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 


elphia, Pa 
H. gelphia, Pa. and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Greens- 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New ‘York. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
— Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 


Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 5. 
Coa 2 Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


Bros. Machine Co., 


Cooper Griffin, Greenville, 8. C. 

orn Yrroducts Refining Co., New York. 
Dana S&., Chico ee, Mass. 
orks, Wor- 


. Pawtucket, 


urtney Co. 
rompton & ‘Knowles Loom 
cester. Mass 


Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Il. 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St, 
Philade)hia. 
— Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


Saddle Co., Bristol. 
Draper, 11 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. 


Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
» Boston, Mass. 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va 
1. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
BHmmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mass. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 

Flexible Steel ii Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, 1] 

Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 

York. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Franklin -Process Co., Providence, R. I. 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport 
ae and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 


Grinnell Co., Providence I, 
Kenneth Grigg & “Lincolnton. 


ambley & Co., Salisbury, ee. 
awley’s Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
& Co., ‘57 Worth S8t., New 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket. R. I 


Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 


and Mascher St., Philade Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 

St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co. is Providence, R. L 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C, 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Ill. 

York. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa Checimal Company, Phila- 

delIphia, Pa. 


Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

nilauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 


pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstsin & Co., A., = York. 


R, Ladew Gon 428 Broadway, New 
— Goldman Cotton Oo., Charlotte, 


J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 
Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Lestershire and Mfg. Co., John- 


son City, N 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C., 
Lupton, David, Sons., nc., Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New 
Orleans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


ass. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Merrow Machine 'Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 
McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Metz & Co., A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York 
Monroe ~alculating Machine Co., Wool- 
wortn . dg., New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 


Providence, 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 

ork. 

National Vulcanized Fibre o., 
ton, Ded. 

Chemical Co., Newark, 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
fowa. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard St., 
New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitvenou 
Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 


I. 
B. F. Porkinn and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


R. “Bquipment Co., Paw- 
ucket. R. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mags. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
ass. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 


Wilming- 


Mass. 


Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Gharlotte, N. C. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 

York. 

S K F industries, Inc., New York. 

Sirrine, J. B., Greenville, 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 

— Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 

a 


Stafford Co., Mags. 

Staley a Co., A. , Decatu r iil 

Steel Heddle Mfg. on ' Philadelphis, Pa. 

Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8. C. 

Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 

Terrell Machine 'Co., Charlotte, 

Textile Mill Supply Go., Charlotte, 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. Birmingham, Ala. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 

Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Tripod Paint Co., 68 . Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


—U— 
Products Corp., Jersey 


& Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 67 Bddy S8t.., 
Providence, R. I. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A., oe Del. 


44 Leonard 8t., 
and Mfg. Co., 


Ridley Watts and So. 
New York. 

Westinghouse Blectric 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—— Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 


Wilson, Wm. and York, Chariotte, N. C. 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, Mass, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, Ds Sx 
Wolf & Co., J ues, Passaic, N. J. 
T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg. 


Whitin Machi.e Works, Whi 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, §. C. 

Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, ive 


sville. 


hitins-— 


Save in freight by using 
LTS 
Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


= 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 

12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 
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Universal Winding Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Textite Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


WHITINSVILLE 
| SPINNIN 


RING 

| SPINNING RING | 
SPECIALISTS 


_ESTABL ED ov VER Fir TY YEARS 
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AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Menufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Boifield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


For 
Superior Results 
Use 
“United” Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 


-Orls 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep CremicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Commercial Nationall (“harlotte, N. C. 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and’ then 


handicap its output by belting it wy with 


cheap belting? Why not pay just a ittle 
more and get the best? It is worth what 


Production on ’ 


you pay for it—and more. 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


harlote Teather Beling ny 
(Sharlo te 


a 


Bank Building 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


SACO- 


- 
TAT 
Hit 
4 


POSITIVE EXPANSION COMBS 
FOR WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


Indispensable for perfect work, insuring uniform spacing of the 


warp on the beam, eliminating hard and soft spots. Can be 
applied to any Warper or Slasher. Correspondence solicited. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, 


Branch Office: Greenville, 8. C. 
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~ PRO 


HIGH 


HIGH 


QUALITY 


-Manchester, England 


Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 
~ Cotton, Waste,Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. 


HERBERT HARRISON 


~ Rooms No. 867-868 Massachusetts Trust Bldg., 49 Federal St. 
Boston (9), Mass. 


Established 1830 


Sole Agent United States and Canada —-Z 4 


DUCTION 


DURABILITY 
AND 
SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith Patent Comber 


Twin Six 


1922 Models Single Six 


The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


_ Advantages of the two-sided machine are: | 

(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and str aps. 

(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daliy by the operative. 

(3) Setting all done while standing upright, in full li ght, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machin e if so desired. | 


Southern Representative, ]. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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